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Petroleum Libraries: Their Present Situation 
and the Outlook for the Future 
By Delbert F. Brown 


Librarian, Standard Oil Development Company, Elizabeth 


HE term library as used in the field 

of Special Libraries is difficult to 
define since the name is applied to such 
a wide variety of units and different 
types of organizations. Any specialized 
collection of information or any unit 
engaged in maintaining and/or using 
such a collection is generally recognized 
asa Special Library. 

This diversity of specialized interests 
on the part of Special Librarians has 
necessitated the organization of special- 
ized groups within the national Special 
Libraries Association. One of the largest 
of these groups is the Science-Tech- 
nology Group. Science-Technology is 
itself a very comprehensive term. In the 
Science-Technology Group are to be 
found chemistry libraries, engineering 
libraries, public utility libraries, railroad 
libraries, electrical and radio libraries, 
and petroleum libraries. The interests of 
these sub-groups are so different that 
several sections have been formally 
established in order to provide increased 
opportunities for librarians to meet and 
correspond with other librarians whose 
main interests are in the same field as 
their own. Thus we now have a very 
large and active Chemistry Section, and 
recently the Public Utility Group was 
formed. Committees such as the Petro- 
leum Committee serve as the nucleus for 
still other sub-groups. 

The Petroleum Committee was first 





established in 1926 under the chairman- 
ship of the writer. Through this com- 
mittee contacts were established, largely 
by correspondence, between the various 
petroleum libraries, and the principal 
project worked on has been the petro- 
leum bibliography. In codperation with 
the Bureau of Mines the Petroleum Com- 
mittee enlisted the aid of not only prac- 
tically all of the petroleum libraries but 
also of many other libraries and indi- 
viduals in supplying from assigned 
periodicals abstracts of current articles 
and patents relating to the petroleum 
industry. More than seventy-five indi- 
viduals were aiding in this abstracting 
work at one time. The abstracts were 
forwarded to the Bureau of Mines where 
they were compiled and issued monthly 
in mimeographed form as ‘Recent 
Articles on Petroleum and Allied Sub- 
stances.’’ Nearly 6,000 abstracts were 
published in this bibliography in 1932. 
Unfortunately during the depression, 
enforced curtailment of expenses by the 
Bureau of Mines compelled them to 
abandon their part in the project and the 
bibliography had to be suspended in 
1933. An attempt to continue it as 
‘Petroleum Technical Review’’ was 
made by the Oildom Publishing Com- 
pany, but they found it impossible to 
make the project self-supporting even 
though the abstracting work was ren- 
dered gratis by the librarians. They were 
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accordingly forced to discontinue publi- 
cation. Mr. J. M. Smith, Librarian of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., the present 
chairman of the Petroleum Committee, 
is trying to work out some practical plan 
for the revival of this project and it is 
hoped that his efforts may soon be 
crowned with success. 

In every group in the Special Libraries 
Association, whether it is large or small, 
the field of principal interest, the type 
and manner of organization, the func- 
tions and even the collection itself of the 
individual libraries in the group vary 
more or less widely from those of the 
others. This is true among the petroleum 
libraries. It is, therefore, difficult in even 
so small a group as this to summarize or 
compare the work done in the various 
libraries of the group. The writer has 
collected information in the form of 
answers to a questionnaire submitted to 
fourteen petroleum libraries situated in 
almost as many localities from New 
York to California. The scattered loca- 
tion of the thirteen libraries which replied 
has made it possible at the present 
writing to visit only six of them. In 
almost every instance, each library has 
developed under the direction of some 
executive in one of the technical units of 
the company who recognized the need of 
a centralized collection and took the 
initiative in creating a library service for 
his company. The trend in each library 
varies, therefore, with the views of the 
executive in charge as to the type of 
work performed, the size of the collection 
and the staff and the purpose of the 
library in the company organization. 
Library policies appear to be determined 
in most part by executives above the 
librarian, although matters of library 
routine are generally left to the direction 
of the librarian. 

Of the thirteen libraries surveyed in 
this study, only six, as stated above, have 
been visited personally by the writer. 
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The data was collected in late 1935, and 
early 1936. At that time it was found 
that the number of workers in the differ. 
ent libraries surveyed varied from one to 
fifteen. Four of the libraries had but a 
single librarian, four had an assistant, 
one had an additional clerk and two had 
staffs of five members each. One library 
had fifteen members on its staff. There 
are then approximately fifty people 
engaged in full time library work in the 
petroleum industry. No attempt has 
been made to gather statistics as to the 
size of the collections. None of them are 
large. They range from a few books, 
pamphlets, clippings, etc., to perhaps a 
maximum of 10,000 or 15,000 volumes, 
Neither was it attempted to collect 
statistics relating to the volume of 
circulation, the number of -.visitors or 
reference requests or the like. In general, 
the libraries studied do not attempt to 
compile such records, because they are 
more apt than not to be misinterpreted 
and cause wrong conclusions to be drawn 
as to the true functions and worth of the 
library in its relation to the department 
or the company it serves. 

In most cases the librarian has at least 
a Bachelor’s or equivalent college degree 
with a science major, usually in chem- 
istry. In addition, several of the libra- 
rians have had previous training in 
library administration and methods. The 
almost unanimous answer to the ques 
tion, ‘‘What type of training is essential 
for members of your library staff?’ was, 
“Technical, particularly chemistry and 
petroleum technology, languages (at 
least German and French), and, to 4 
lesser degree, training in library admin- 
istration and methods.’’ Some of the 
answers stated that technical training is 
not essential for the clerks, but that 
some knowledge of chemistry is helpful. 

Most of the libraries surveyed are 
organized as a part of the research and 
development branch of their respective 
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companies and serve their own and allied 
technical branches chiefly. Two of the 
libraries are integrated with the patent 
and legal departments, but offer technical 
service to the other units, largely tech- 
nical, of their companies. Some are more 
general in scope, serving all branches of 
their companies, including the executive 
and sales departments. Little outside 
service appears to be rendered except on 
the basis of inter-library loans or special 
requests for individuals to visit another 
library and make use of special informa- 
tion in the library visited. Even such 
services appear not to be extensive, how- 
ever. There is a natural reluctance to- 
ward placing one’s library under obliga- 
tion to another by requesting such 
favors. This and ordinary business 
courtesy apparently prevent outside 
services from becoming a burden to any 
of the libraries surveyed. 

Most of the answers indicate that the 
present set-up within the company or- 
ganization is considered by the manage- 
ment to be satisfactory for the purpose 
for which the library exists. Some libra- 
ries feel that their translating, searching 
or abstracting work might perhaps be 
extended with profit by increasing their 
personnel for that purpose. Some also 
stated that they did not feel that their 
collections were complete enough to be 
called satisfactory. Others, even though 
their collections are small and incom- 
plete, feel that they are sufficient for all 
practical purposes because of their 
proximity to the extensive collections in 
the large city libraries. The attitude of 
the immediate and other departments 
toward the library appears in all cases to 
be encouraging. The value of the library 
to its company is generally recognized 
and its services are almost universally 
utilized. 

While the type of work done in each 
library varies considerably and the 
emphasis placed on certain phases is 
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different in each, yet there is a strong 
similarity throughout the libraries sur- 
veyed. All the libraries report more or 
less reference work which includes an- 
swering minor requests for information 
or even the preparation of brief or 
extended bibliographies. Most of the 
libraries do at least some abstracting. In 
several of the libraries this appears to 
be one of the major functions. The type of 
abstracts varies from mere indexing to 
both short and long abstracts which are 
usually filed in some sort of subject or 
author index, or perhaps both. Several of 
the libraries issue regular bulletins of 
abstracts. At least one library collects 
its abstracts on specified subjects and 
prepares them in thoroughly indexed 
bound volumes. A majority of the libra- 
ries do at least some translating. Several 
of the libraries perform true searching as. 
one of their major functions. This con- 
sists in collecting the art in a given field 
and presenting a summary thereof as it 
pertains to the given question. The range 
of searches may vary from an art search 
for the research worker or an economic 
survey for the development man to an 
infringement or validity search for the 
patent department. 

Rather meager data was obtained in 
answer to the question concerning the 
relative amounts of time spent on the 
different types of work done. Only five 
libraries answered the question, the 
data supplied being as follows: 











Library 
Type of Work 
A B c D E 
1. Reference work.| 20% 2% | 17% | 10% 
2. Abstracting. ...| 45% | 30% | 17% | 30% 50% 
3. Searching..... 0 20% | 17% | 10% 
4. Translating. ...| 10% 3% | 25% 0% ae 
5. Other work....| 25% | 45% | 24% | 50% 50% 




















No real comparison is possible, there- 
fore, particularly with respect to search- 
ing, abstracting and translating work, 
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since in many organizations much or all These figures are not significant sings hi 
of these types of work is done by tech-_ separate library budgets do not appear . 
nical people in other departments. Where to be kept in most of the organizations a 


this is the case, of course, a smaller staff and there is, therefore, no real basis for atte 
in the library can perform the other comparison. Library costs are usually 
services required. A definite trend toward absorbed as overhead expense by the ay 
the performance of an increasing amount department under which it is organized, “a 
of this type of workin the library appears and only one library reported a cog pee 
to be evident, and as it develops the accounting system by which the actual info 
library personnel will increase. cost of library service could be ascer. org: 

Very little information was received tained. In only one case was it reported trai 
with reference to the relative rank of the that the cost of books was charged to and 
librarian in his company organization. It capital expenditures. All others reporting pers 
appears, however, as stated previously, stated that this item is charged off to} muy 
that the library is in most cases organized expense. the 
as a division of one of the technical Certain functions appear definitely to | yni 
departments, usually the research unit, belong to a special library such as may | ji, 
and the librarian, therefore, reports be found in growing numbers in the} are. 
directly to the manager of that depart- petroleum industry. The Library serves C06 
ment. In only one case was it stated that as a central repository for the collection | jjpy, 
the librarian reported directly to a vice- and housing of the great store of informa. 0 
president of the company. In at least one tion of interest to the industry, both } coy 
case the librarian attends regularly the published and private which is accumu | jzed 
technical staff meetings of his company lating at an accelerated rate. That this} yals 
and reports current articles and other information is accumulating at an ac § mat 
technical information for the staff to  celerated rate is strikingly illustrated by} how 
discuss at these meetings. The rank of the the number of United States patents} inst 
librarian appears in most cases to be that relating to mineral oil which have been fof ¢] 
of a foreman or research chemist. The granted. More U. S. patents have been § {atic 
librarian generally signs library reports granted in this field since 1930 than were | cour 
and correspondence, but requisitions and granted from 1800 to that time. The} the 
questions of policy must be approved by library must not only collect, arrange and simy 
a higher executive. In the few instances store this information, but it must take W 
reported where other libraries or collec- the first step in putting it to work. There 
tions exist within a company organiza-__ is no satisfactory abstract service for the 
tion, no particular codrdination appears petroleum industry other than is pro 
to have been established between them. vided by each petroleum library for its 

Only four libraries reported relative own organization. Abstracting of the 
items of expense. The data is as follows: current petroleum literature, including 
the patent literature, is therefore am ® 
important function in practically every 














Library petroleum library. The library which | locay 

area caaaeaael contents itself with merely abstracting | lishe 

A | B | D | F and indexing the literature does not § the 

Books and periodicals. ..... 4% | 10% | 18% | 62% however, fulfill its complete function it larly 
= eget eae sae ro reg 30% this respect as is indicated by the expe} Mov 
Misceliancous.............| 1% | 18% | ....| 8% Tience of many of the petroleum libraries | in tr 
These libraries prepare critical reports} ers’ ; 
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which summarize the literature in a 
given field and so save the time of the 
engineer, the research worker, the patent 
attorney, the salesman or the busy 
executive which would otherwise have to 
be spent in searching the literature for 
the information needed. The library 
serves as a central clearing house for 
information and its usefulness to its 
organization is in direct proportion to the 
training, ability and willingness to serve 
and responsibility assigned to the library 
personnel. No librarian can be of maxi- 
mum service to his organization without 
the confidence and coéperation of the 
units he serves. On the other hand, unless 
his ability and personal characteristics 
are such as to inspire such confidence and 
codperation he has no place in a special 
library. 

Other functions of the library, of 
course, are the routing of current special- 
ized information to the proper individ- 
uals in the organization, securing infor- 
mation from outside sources or advising 
how this may be done, assisting and 
instructing the library clientele in the use 
of the library, providing necessary trans- 
lations either written or oral, and, of 
course, classification and arrangement in 
the library of the information held in a 
simple, usable manner. 

While the data collected in this survey 
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are meager in many respects, it does in- 
dicate a very definite trend toward the 
development of special libraries in the 
petroleum industries. Most of the libra- 
ries have been in existence for only a few 
years and yet they are firmly established 
and their activities and services are 
increasing. The resultant increase in the 
number of library workers in the petro- 
leum industry indicates a need for certain 
definite qualifications most desirable for 
persons desiring to enter this field. These 
qualifications appear to be, in the order 
of their importance, common sense, 
accuracy, at least a college Bachelor's 
degree with a major in chemistry or 
physics, ability to read fairly fluently 
technical German and French and render 
the correct meaning clear in good Eng- 
lish, and special library training. 

There is a definite future for a limited 
number of college graduates possessing 
these qualifications who wish to enter 
this field, and it is the writer’s firm 
conviction that there will be greater 
opportunities in the future than there 
have been in the past when it becomes 
clearer to those responsible for the tech- 
nical, legal and even the business phases 
of the various petroleum company opera- 
tions that intelligently organized and 
competently managed library service is 
an indispensable aid in their business. 


The Work of a Labor-School Library 


By Henry Black 


Librarian, Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark. 


OMMONWEALTH COLLEGE is 

a small, semi-codperative school 
located west of Mena, Arkansas. Estab- 
lished twelve years ago, its function is 
the training of young people, particu- 
larly southerners, for work in the labor 
Movement. Its ‘‘graduates’’ are active 
M trade unions, unemployed and farm- 
ts’ organizations, youth groups, work- 





ers’ education and labor journalism. The 
college operates its own farm, woodlot, 
cannery, laundry and other enterprises. 
Students, for whom the $50 quarterly 
tuition constitutes the only necessary 
cash outlay, work twenty hours per week 
in the industrial enterprises, kitchen, 
office or library to pay for their board, 
room and laundry. Teachers and main- 
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tenance workers work thirty hours a 
week in return for board, room, necessary 
clothing, medical service and the satis- 
faction of doing a very interesting job. 
The school is non-factional, taking no 
sides within the labor movement, but 
including among students and teachers 
representatives of all factions and points 
of view. It is also completely independ- 
ent, being governed by an Association 
composed of teachers, maintenance 
workers and students who have been in 
residence nine months or more. The 
normal enrollment is around fifty. 

The college library consists of ap- 
proximately 8,000 volumes, the equiva- 
lent of 1,000 volumes of unbound periodi- 
cal files and about 1,500 pamphlets. 
One hundred and eighty-five periodicals 
and six daily papers are currently re- 
ceived. The library has three rather dis- 
tinct functions: first, it must meet the 
academic needs of the school. The curric- 
ulum is rather specialized, centering 
around labor history, trade union prob- 
lems and Marxism, so parts of the book 
collection take on the aspects of a special 
library. Second, since there are few 
public libraries in this region, it must 
satisfy the general library needs, not 
only of the college group, but of the sur- 
rounding neighbors. Third, to a growing 
extent, it serves as a center for research 
in certain fields within the labor move- 
ment. A large part of the periodical 
collection is made up of the “Marvin 
Sanford Loan Collection,” a rather large 
and valuable collection of periodicals 
and newspapers of the American labor 
and radical movements since the Civil 
War; some of this material is now quite 
rare. The collection of current periodicals 
is also quite specialized, including nearly 
all the publications of the various radi- 
cal parties, as well as the more important 
trade union organs. Thus the library 
represents a peculiar combination of a 
small general library and a quite spe- 
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cialized collection within the same ing}. 
tution. Finally, because it is the largest 
of the four or five similar institutions jp 
this country, the staff is carrying op 
several projects that may later be of 
value to other institutions. Our actiyj. 
ties are, therefore, unusually complex 
and varied. 

Of approximately 500 volumes, ex. 
clusive of pamphlets, that are added 
each year, around three-fourths, come 
by gift or exchange. The large number of 
gifts is a direct result of steady, unre 
mitting advertising. Nearly every issue 
of the Fortnightly, the publicity organ of 
the college, contains a list of books 
needed for the library. Between a third 
and a half of the books thus requested 
are sent in, a quite high return. Occa- 
sionally more general requests for books 
and pamphlets are sent to and printed 
by the weekly magazines sympathetic to 
the school. Among the friends and sup. 
porters of the college there are many 
who are writing and publishing material 
on labor and economic problems; in such 
cases we seldom hesitate to write to 
them for copies of their material, and 
in a number of cases it comes by retum 
mail. Considerable material is obtained 
through contact with other groups, 
schools or clubs with interests similar to 
our own, and some is obtained from 
other libraries through the usual & 
change channels. 

Gifts have their drawbacks. Since 
most of our requests are for specific 
titles, an unusually high proportion d 
the donations, about 60 per cent, i 
usable; but all gifts must be sorted and 
culled out. Of those we cannot use some 
are sold, some are sent to local public 
schools and the rest eventually de 
stroyed. The limitations of gifts as4 
source of accessions are obvious; it 8 
almost impossible to obtain referee 
books that way, and new books are slow 
in coming in. As the library grows, af 
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increasing proportion of its material 
must be obtained through purchases. 

Of the 185 periodicals currently re- 
ceived, most come in exchange for the 
Fortnightly and a few by gift. Paid sub- 
scriptions are necessary only in the case 
of ten periodicals and the six dailies. In 
addition to a fair representation of the 
standard magazines, such as Harpers 
and the Nation, and the more important 
trade-union organs, the library has an 
unusually full collection of socialist, 
communist and other radical periodicals. 
Nearly all those that are currently pub- 
lished are received — almost three score 
of them — and the files include at least 
samples of many of those now extinct. 

Many of the weaknesses of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification are painfully evi- 
dent in a collection such as ours, where 
nearly half the annual accessions consist 
of very recent material on economics, 
politics and labor problems. The dis- 
proportionate development of various 
classes, the fact that some of the sub- 
sections bear but little relation to mate- 
rial now being published and the diffi- 
culty of introducing new subjects are 
particularly evident. But the Dewey is 
widely known and it would now be quite 
impractical to change to any other sys- 
tem, so we merely cautiously revise or 
modify certain sections as the need be- 
comes imperative. To date the sub- 
divisions in 334 and 335 have been 
revised and we are tentatively experi- 
menting with modifications in the sec- 
tions between 331.7 and 332 and with 
added subdivisions in certain other 
classes. 

Cataloging is as full and complete as 
it can possibly be made. Occasionally 
another member of the faculty will 
question the wisdom of spending so 
much time on this phase of the work. 
But the collection is growing rapidly, 
both in size and in degree of specializa- 
tion. Here even more than in most 
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special libraries the catalog is our chief 
reference tool. Much of the earlier 
“simplified cataloging” is now having 
to be done over. 

Unit cards are used throughout. Sub- 
ject headings, particularly in the fields 
of special interest, are very detailed. We 
have recently finished a ‘“‘Supplementary 
List of Subject Headings” to cover the 
literature of trade unions, codperation, 
socialism, communism and related topics 
(copies are available for anyone inter- 
ested). Pamphlets that are likely to be 
of value for two years or more are 
stitched into paper covers and fully 
cataloged. About three hundred are 
thus treated each year (pamphlets of 
only temporary value are kept in the 
usual pamphlet file). In the case of cer- 
tain periodicals, such as Foreign Policy 
Reports or International Conciliation, in 
which all or most of each issue is de- 
voted to a certain single topic, each 
number is covered and classified and 
cataloged separately. Few notes are 
used on catalog cards, though the num- 
ber is increasing. In the case of some of 
the smaller and less-well-known political 
and labor organizations, ‘Information 
Cards”’ giving a brief account of the 
organization’s history, its relations to 
other bodies and any changes in the 
name are inserted in the catalog. Analy- 
tics are made very freely; in cases where 
more than 20 or 25 analytics are re- 
quired for a given title, a special form is 
worked out and printed in the college 
printing plant. 

Reference work, including the whole 
general task of placing the library’s 
resources at the disposal of students and 
faculty, is at once simpler and more 
difficult than in the usual college library. 
It is simpler in that our reference col- 
lection is small and reference demands 
are centered on a relatively narrow field. 
On the other hand we have the problem 
of introducing a group of people, many 
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of whom have had little or no contact 
with any libraries and some of whom 
have not had much formal education, to 
a very specialized body of literature. 

Under such conditions work must be 
largely on a personal basis, depending 
on one’s knowledge of the book collec- 
tion and of the individual concerned; 
tact and friendliness are highly impor- 
tant, particularly with the southern farm 
students. Often it is impossible to tell 
where the librarian’s function leaves off 
and the teacher’s work starts, for the 
locating of material on a given problem 
will frequently lead to questions and 
discussions about the meaning and 
interpretation of it. 

In the more advanced reference work, 
that involved in meeting the needs of 
teachers and visiting students, certain 
problems are encountered. In the whole 
field of Marxian economics — and there 
is an enormous literature in this field — 
there are very few handbooks or bibli- 
ographies, and there are none at all 
dealing with the radical political parties. 
For bibliographical aid we must rely 
largely on our own creations. Here there 
is a very direct tie-up between careful 
detailed cataloging and efficient refer- 
ence work. In a couple of cases periodi- 
cals are routed to instructors who are 
particularly interested in them, usually 
with the more important articles checked. 
A clipping file, containing material perti- 
nent to the various courses, was started 
a few months ago and its use is steadily 
increasing. We have developed, also, a 
mimeographed form for calling the 
attention of individual teachers to new 
books or pamphlets as such items are 
received. Occasionally we send around to 
certain teachers a list of subject headings 
under which material relevant to their 
work may be found. Just now, in con- 
nection with preparations for the sum- 
mer session, nine different bibliographies, 
on the international situation, the Soviet 
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Union, Fascism, the youth movement, 
trends in American trade unions, farm. 
ers’ organizations, unemployed organ. 
izations, farmer-labor parties, and war, 
are being prepared. 

The staff normally consists of two 
permanent workers, the writer and Mar. 
vin Sanford, a specialist in labor history 
and periodicals, and two or three sty. 
dents. Student labor has its weaknesses, 
particularly here where the turnover js 
unusually high, but we have found it to 
be much more productive than might be 
expected. It may be that students here, 
because of the character of the school, 
have more initiative and resourcefulness 
than in most places. We have found that 
after a week of breaking in, a student 
can usually be left in almost complete 
charge of periodical and circulation work. 
In the catalog room the routines are 0 
arranged that a student can normally 
learn the necessary forms and routines in 
three or four days. In some cases, stu- 
dents even aid in book selection, and, 
under supervision, handle a good part of 
the compiling of bibliographies. Occa- 
sionally someone with special ability 
turns up. Last winter we found a student 
with a knack for subject-heading and an 
interest in indexing periodicals. He is 
doing a good part of the work on the 
‘Index to Radical and Labor Periodi- 
cals.’’ Constant and unremitting inspec- 
tion, of course, is essential, and experi- 
ence indicates that one permanent worker 
could hardly handle more than four 
students. 

The internal organization of the library 
is at an awkward stage. It has grown 
considerably beyond the one-man stage, 
but is not quite big enough to allow for 
the departmentalization, even if we had 
the necessary funds and personnel. But 
one phase of the work is really separated. 
Marvin Sanford, the history specialist, 
handles all the work connected with 
collecting, arranging, listing and indexing 
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the older periodicals; this takes nearly 
all his time. The rest of the work is rather 
loosely divided, depending on the par- 
ticular abilities of student-workers. Ordi- 
narily one student takes care of periodi- 
cals, circulation and stenographic work, 
while another types cards, does other 
mechanical work, clipping and works on 
bibliographies. One student spends all 
his time on the periodical index. The 
librarian does the technical parts of 
cataloging, supervision and inspection, 
order work, publicity, correspondence, 
worries about financial problems and 
building plans and does anything else 
left over. One device that has proved 
quite useful in managing untrained help 
is a very simple ‘“‘job analysis sheet”’ 
which lists in some detail all the different 
jobs and routines in the library. 

Activity outside the college has really 
begun in the last year or so, but is 
growing rapidly. We of course borrow 
frequently from other libraries. Occa- 
sional loans to other institutions consist 
chiefly of periodicals, newspapers or an 
occasional unusual pamphlet or manu- 
script. Books and pamphlets are also 
loaned freely to individuals anywhere in 
the Mississippi Valley when they are 
known to be responsible or are willing to 
make a small deposit. Another phase of 
extra-mural activity is ‘‘bundle-work.”’ 
This consists of sending out to isolated 
individuals small bundles of pamphlets, 
magazines, and even recent newspapers. 
This material is not intended to be 
returned; we attempt constantly to 
build up a supply of duplicate copies of 
pamphlets and the important weeklies 
for this special work. 

In addition to the bibliographies men- 
tioned previously, shorter reading lists 
are frequently prepared, both in response 
to specific requests on or off the campus 
and on our own initiative on topics of 
immediate interest. To date these latter 
lists have been printed in the Fortnightly, 
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but in the future they will probably be 
mimeographed for distribution by mail 
or through the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Our largest and most important job, 
however, is the “Index to Labor and 
Radical Periodicals.’ This is a projected 
composite index to about twenty of the 
most important labor or radical papers 
which are not indexed elsewhere, includ- 
ing the New Masses, Common Sense, 
American Socialist Monthly, The Com- 
munist and others. These periodicals 
carry an immense amount of valuable 
reference material on current economic 
and political problems, trade unions, Ne- 
groes, social conditions and considerable 
on artistic and literary topics, but it is 
largely unavailable because of the lack of 
an index. Tentative plans call for a first 
volume to cover the years 1934 and 1935, 
and if this can be carried through suc- 
cessfully, the index might be placed on a 
quarterly basis. The undertaking of so 
large a task in a library with such limited 
and personnel might well be thought 
foolhardy, but we were driven to it 
largely by our own extreme need for such 
a tool. Actual indexing work has been 
going on for about two months and is 
progressing rather better than we had 
hoped. The hundred and one minor but 
annoying problems of routine and pro- 
cedure and decisions on technical points 
have been largely ironed out; at this 
writing, indexing for the two-year period 
has been completed for two periodicals, 
is 75 per cent finished in the case of one 
more, and work has been started on one 
of the weeklies. 

Other projects are in more or less 
advanced stages of development. A 
‘Checklist of Radical Periodicals,” giv- 
ing the name, bibliographical and physi- 
cal data, fields of interest, political 
connections and possible suitability for 
various types of libraries, of the three- 
score radical periodicals published in the 
United States is about half completed. 
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An extensive bibliography on the split in 
the Socialist Party and the founding of 
the Communist Party is being compiled, 
as is also another one, probably more 
important, on the Negro question from 
the Marxian point of view. On the more 
informal side there is a small but steady 
flow of inquiries from other libraries, 
usually concerning labor periodicals, liv- 
ing or extinct. We are always glad to do 
all we can to aid others in this way. 


Our work from many angles is done 
under almost frontier conditions. Budgets 
are small and equipment, physical and 
bibliographical, meager. But the work is 
absorbingly interesting and highly va. 
ried. Also, it is inseparably tied up with 
our political and social activity. Every. 
one in the whole college organization js 
actively convinced of the importance of 
the school’s work. And that compensates 
to a very large extent for discomforts, 


Important Books of the Year 


A Symposium by Correspondence 
(Continued) 


The librarian of a pharmaceutical 
corporation writes 


One prominent scientific writer has 
pointed out that the literature in our field 
of interest is like an inspiring mountain 
with a core of rich ore, inspiring because 
it is the work of earnest investigators. 
However, one must know how to ascend 
it carefully and where to dig for the ore. 
And so it is in these days when it is not 
the common practice to publish impor- 
tant new contributions, either of fact or 
theory, in book form. Books do furnish 
information in a form adapted to quick 
reference and guide the scientist back to 
the original sources, so each year the de- 
mand does cause thousands of books to 
be published. 

In listing books accessioned during the 
past twelve months one must accord the 
place of honor to the Index Catalog of the 
Surgeon General's Library. | first saw the 
first volume of the fourth series last June 
when Major Hume brought it to the 
Medical Library Association meeting in 
St. Paul. Certain improvements have 
been made, including the use of Arabic 
numerals instead of Roman for volume 
numbers. The fact that it makes avail- 
able in one volume all material pub- 


lished over given periods of time makes it 
invaluable for quick reference work. Ey- 
ery librarian should take time to con- 
tact her congressman and to urge ade- 
quate appropriations for this monuv- 
mental work. 

In the field of ready reference books 
Gardner’s Chemical Synonyms and Trade 
Names (4th ed.) is helpful in solving 
many problems of nomenclature. The 
list unfortunately is divided in two al- 
phabetical orders. A supplement to the 
list of trade names registered with the 
A.D.M.A. and the A.Ph.A. has been 
issued and is helpful in locating new 
pharmaceuticals. V. 3 of Bennett's Chem- 
ical Formulary amplifies the material 
which appeared previously and contains 
an index to the three volumes. Hutchin- 
son’s Technical and Scientific Encyelo- 
pedia is compiled from the point of view 
of a practical engineer and provides little 
more than ‘‘first aid’’ information. The 
glossary and index to the supplement of 
Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemis- 
try includes many new terms coined dur- 
ing the past decade. V. 2 of Heilbron’s 
Dictionary of Organic Compounds is said 
to be invaluable, but it has disappointed 
me every time I have turned to it for 
help. The compilation of drug laws pub- 
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lished by Standard Remedies is also use- 
ful. 

The comprehensive treatise on bac- 
teria, fungi, viruses, parasites and proto- 
zoa (Gay's Agents of Disease and Host 
Resistance) is a mine of information. It 
is notably free from errors, is adequately 
illustrated, and is an important addition 
to any scientific collection. Glandular 
Physiology and Therapy is a reprint of a 
series of papers published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association and 
contains excellent summaries of modern 
knowledge in a most complex field. Beau- 
mont and Dodd’s Recent Advances in 
Medicine (8th ed.) has been compiled in a 
critical selective manner and has circu- 
lated more than any other one book for 
the length of time we have had it. Sut- 
ton’s Systematic Handbook of Volumetric 
Analysis (12th ed.) contains recognized 
standard methods in full detail — the 
earlier edition is past repairing. 

There are several books, monographic 
in type, which deserve mention on ac- 
count of their importance in a highly 
specialized field. Among these are: 
Greene’s Anatomy of the Rat, more de- 
tailed than that of any other book on the 
laboratory or domestic animal; Bridges’ 
Food and Beverage Analysis, an excel- 
lently printed handbook containing com- 
plete tables of nutritive and caloric value 
of foods; McCulloch’s Disinfection and 
Sterilization, significant for its listing of 
hundreds of bibliographical references; 
Fieser’s Chemistry of Natural Products 
Related to Phenanthrene, which discusses 
sex hormones, vitamins, sterols and bile 
acids, cancer producing hydrocarbons, 
heart poisons, all having an obvious ap- 
plication to the medical sciences; Hill 
and Howitt’s Insulin, Its Production, 
Purification and Physiological Action, 
while not fully up to date because of the 
rapid advances made during the past 
few months, collects and sifts a great 
deal of evidence; and Landsteiner’s 
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Specificity of Serological Reactions, valu- 
able to those investigating problems in 
immunology and serology, especially 
those interested in allergic manifestations 
of disease. Dugger’s Biological Effects of 
Radiation has been ordered this week. 

In Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy 
(8th ed.), a standard for many years, 
the sections on organic and inorganic 
chemistry have been revised completely. 
Some new sections have been added and 
it contains a general formulary of various 
items of value to pharmacists. Other new 
editions of some indispensable books of 
this type are: Sollmann’s Manual of 
Pharmacology, Gray’s Anatomy of the 
Human Body, Cushny’s Action of Drugs 
in Health and Disease, Starling’s Princt- 
ples of Human Physiology and Boyd’s 
Pathology of Internal Diseases. Boyd in- 
cludes many historical allusions and 
quotations which add to the portrait of 
a disease. 

The inclusion of structural formulas 
for organic chemicals is a novel and wel- 
come feature of the new Pharmacopoeia 
of the U. S. A. (11th ed.). Greater exact- 
ness in chemical and biological assays is 
demanded. To further this, specifications 
and methods of testing recommended by 
the Committee on Analytical Reagents 
of the A.C.S. have been adopted. The 
very concise and complete V. 2 of the 
Extra Pharmacopoeia of Martindale and 
Westcott (20th ed.) treats important dis- 
eases from the modern standpoint and 
the information included in regard to pro- 
prietary medicines is of great value. The 
make-up of the National Formulary (6th 
ed.) is improved but the revisions are less 
significant than those contained in the 
U.S.P. The new U. S. Dispensatory (22nd 
rev.), ordered last July, is expected daily, 
as a staff member saw the proof of this 
authoritative source for pharmacy, chem- 
istry, botany and therapeutics while at- 
tending the convention of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in Dallas. 
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The arrival of certain annuals and 
continuations is always awaited with 
eagerness; New and Nonofficial Remedies 
is found in all of our laboratories. The 
16th volume of Organic Syntheses adds 28 
methods of known value to the literature 
of organic chemistry. The Herculean 
task of sifting the literature for the An- 
nual Review of Biochemistry is appreci- 
ated by the chemists. Likewise are they 
gratified by the appearance of another vol- 
ume of Mellor’s Comprehensive Treatise on 
Organic and Theoretical Chemistry which 
brings this encyclopedia within one vol- 
ume of completion. Two volumes of 
Beilstein’s Handbuch were published dur- 
ing 1936. Two volumes of Heffter’s 
Handbuch der Experimentellen Pharma- 
kologie were received, one of them con- 
taining an exhaustive exposition of the 
pharmacology of bismuth. The 18th part 
of Tschirch’s Handbuch der Pharma- 
kognosie, delayed because of the illness of 
the author, has been issued under the 
direction of Prof. Dr. Casparis, who will 
complete this masterpiece. 

As pure diversion for those who like 
the by-paths of novel information and 
speculation, there have been at least four 
books which found their way to our 
shelves. A season’s ‘‘best seller” and a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, Hei- 
ser’s American Doctor’s Odyssey presents a 
fast moving, sparkling narrative. Among 
other anecdotes the author tells of curing 
the wild Igorots, who were suffering from 
yaws, with 606 plus hocus-pocus. Major’s 
Disease and Destiny, written by a medi- 
cal man who is also a scholar and traveler 
is an informal discussion of the influence 
of the great pestilences upon history. It 
contains many quaint illustrations. Jaf- 
fe’s Outposts of Science gives one first- 
hand impressions of current research 
being carried on in many famous labora- 
tories visited by the author. While the 
writer has been criticized for his ‘‘weak 
approach,” Furnas’ The Next Hundred 
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Years points out in a stimulating manner 
the paths which scientific research must 
follow in the future. 

Severe restrictions were placed upon 
me by the space available, so I had my 
choice of preparing a list with brief com. 
ments or omitting many important books, 
Guided by the thought that a more of 
less inclusive résumé of books used in oyr 
scientific research was desired, many 
other fields of our interests were, of neces. 
sity, neglected. There is no opportunity 
for mentioning books used by our per. 
sonnel, employment, statistics and art 
departments, all of whose reading inter. 
ests we attempt to serve. Of interest to 
all and in a class by itself, however, must 
be mentioned Lamb’s A merican Chamber 
of Horrors which caused a ripple of ex. 
citement at the time of its appearance, — 
Irene M. Strieby, Lilly Research Labora- 
tories. 


A newspaper librarian writes 


In a newspaper library, all knowledge, 
fugitive information and elusive facts are 
eagerly sought for, and brought as grist 
to the mill for dissemination to the read- 
ers of the paper, or to the inquirer who 
calls either in person or by mail. 

There have been few definitely jour- 
nalistic books issued during 1936. Of 
these, John Edward Allen’s Newspaper 
Makeup has proved a useful tool for the 
news writer, the makeup man, and others 
concerned with getting out the paper. 
America Goes to Press, compiled by 
Laurence Greene, is an interesting vol 
ume containing excerpts of the news of 
the day as published from the time of the 
first newspapers to the shooting of Arch- 
duke Ferdinand. This includes the Bos 
ton Tea Party, the first steamboat, the 
first railroad, the sinking of the Titami, 
and dozens of other notable events. Will 
Irwin’s Propaganda and the News is 4 
stimulating account of the use of propa- 
ganda in peace, war and politics, and 
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also gives the history of the newspaper, 
its organization and its technique. Mem- 
ories of artists, writers, actors and others, 
whose friendship was cherished by the 
newspaper correspondent, George E. 
Slocombe, were recorded in The Tumult 
and the Shouting. The Ladies of the Press, 
by Ishbel Ross, is the story of women in 
journalism by one of them. Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, the great American author- 
ity on printing, has issued volume 2 of a 
four-volume set on printing, A History of 
Printing in the United States, the history 
of the introduction of the press and its 
influence during the pioneer period in 
each State of the Union. This volume 
covers the Middle and South Atlantic 
States. The remaining volumes are to be 
issued later. 

New Typography and Modern Layouts, 
by Frederic Ehrlich, can be added to the 
books on the mechanics of newspaper 
publishing. The Geographical Publishing 
Co. brought out a New Commercial Atlas 
of the World, which carries maps with 
county lines clearly marked, the larger 
towns named, postal information as well 
as considerable statistical data. G. W. 
Stimpson, whose odd bits of information 
have been a godsend to the query depart- 
ments everywhere, has compiled another 
volume this year, Uncommon Knowledge. 
In What’s the Name, Please?, Charles E. 
Funk, the publisher, has furnished his 
readers with a guide to the correct pro- 
nunciation of current proper names, to- 
gether with a brief biographical identifi- 
cation. 

To the regular annual editions of the 
various Who’s Who, some biennial vol- 
umes and also some irregularly published 
have appeared: Who’s Who in: America, 
education, American Art, Theater, Com- 
merce and Industry, Latin America, 
Canada, and America’s Young Men. 
Other annuals, such as Poor’s or M oody’s 
Manuals: Industrials, Public Utilities, 
Banks, Railroads, and the yearbooks and 
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almanacs of various kinds are, of course, 
invaluable. 

The advertising department and the 
artists have been enthusiastic over the 
initial issue of Advertising Agency, a 
highly colorful pictorial magazine, pub- 
lished by the Agency Publishing Co., 
Inc., six times a year for $10. Coronet, 
another profusely illustrated periodical, 
published by Esquire, Inc., has recently 
made its bow, and its reception will be 
watched with interest, as well as the one 
to be published by Time, Inc. 

All these books but supplement those 
already in use for to have a live and ef- 
ficient library, one must not only do 
careful adding but wise pruning of all 
material available. — Frances E. Curtiss, 
Detroit News. 


A college librarian writes 


Ours is a school library which serves 
two departments whose fields of study 
are but loosely related. 

New books of interest to our law stu- 
dents cannot possibly be very exciting. 
The usual law reports and digests appear 
at frequent intervals and are mere con- 
tinuations and citations of cases in a 
pattern conventionally known. How- 
ever, one new legal tool that our students 
find valuable is the Corpus Juris Secun- 
dum, published this year. This is the be- 
ginning of a series which will supersede 
the indispensable Corpus Juris. It is re- 
plete with footnotes, references, and help- 
ful indexes and analyses. Another impor- 
tant new series begun this year is A meri- 
can Jurisprudence, a rewriting of Ruling 
Case Law to include modern develop- 
ments of the law. 

Of interest to students in Business 
Administration, the year 1936 has pro- 
duced many interesting volumes. I shall 
cite only half a dozen titles to show the 
variety of subject matter. Contemporary 
Problems in the United States, volume II, 
1935-1936, edited by Horace Taylor and 
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the Columbia College Associates, pre- 
sents, in six sections, a clear picture of the 
economic and social problems confronting 
the American people today. It also indi- 
cates the new functions which modern 
governments are obliged to assume. 
Rich Land, Poor Land, by Stuart Chase, 
is a meaty book on the conservation of 
our natural resources. Professor John R. 
Commons’s revised Principles of Labor 
Legislation is valuable for the light it 
throws on a timely subject. Abraham 
Epstein’s Insecurity, a study of social 
insurance in the United States and 
abroad, is the most important book in 
this particular branch of social reform. 
A few of the books sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace are highly stimulating, among 
them American Diplomacy, by Benja- 
min H. Williams, and Propaganda and 
Dictatorship, by Harwood L. Childs. A 
book related to these is Inside Europe, 
by John Gunther. 
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Valuable as these volumes of a special- 
ized nature are, we feel that our students 
should also have access to books more 
general in character. Among recent ag. 
quisitions that have aroused a great deal 
of interest are the new Dictionary of 
American English, the first part of which 
has just come from the University of 
Chicago Press; H. L. Mencken’s revised 
American Language, and Professor Jay 
B. Hubbell’s American Life in Literature, 
And speaking of American life, students 
have evinced much interest in a recent 
collection of short stories reflecting Amer. 
ican social problems. I almost hesitate 
to mention the title of this volume, be- 
cause it is edited by a member of my 
family. However, I speak as a librarian, 
so here goes: America Through the Short 
Story, by N. Bryllion Fagin. The book 
shows that even our story-writers have 
been aware of the basic social problems 
of American life. — Mary Fagin, Univer. 
sity of Baltimore Library. 





Training Desired by Special Librarians 
An Informal Sampling of Questionnaire Returns 


By the Committee on Training and Recruiting 
Librarians Replying between December 3rd and 23rd 


Hilda P. Albaugh, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Elizabeth Allen, Electric Storage Battery Co.; Lydia 
Louise Allen, Eastern Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Albert Althoff, General Pe. 
troleum Corp. of California; Mrs. Evalyn Andrews, Insurance Library of Chicago; Louisa Artesam, 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc.; Elizabeth R. Asset, Campbell-Ewald Co. of N. Y.; Beulah Bailey, New York 
State Department of Taxation and Finance; Mary Peyton Ballard, The William S. Merrell Co.; Nelle 
Barmore, Rockefeller Foundation; Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Beach, Household Finance Corp.; Anne Elia 
beth Beal, School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College; Margery Bedinger, Montana School of 
Mines; Bettye E. Bell, Business Branch of Carnegie Library, Nashville; Dorothy G. Bell, Business 
Branch of Providence Public Library; Hazel C. Benjamin, National Committee on Federal Legislation for 
Birth Control; Mildred Benton, Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Flora J. 
Bergstrom, New York Hospital School of Nursing; Esther D. Bixby, American Kennel Club; Mrs. Phyllis 
Blood, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering; Emelia Bohne, The Manitown 
Herald-Times; Mrs. Edwin Bonta, Montclair Art Museum; Elaine Boylan, The Dallas News; Thelma 
Brackett, New Hampshire State Library; Eugene F. Bradford, The Los Angeles Examiner; Mary G, 
Bradley, Utica Mutual Insurance Co.; Alma Estes Browne, Social Service Library, Simmons College; 
Mrs. Helen Bullock, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.; Marguerite Burnett, Federal Reserve Bank; Elisabeth 
Burrage, Boston School Committee; Madeline Buzzell, Tri-Continental Corp.; Martha M. Camero, 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation; Dr. Marvin S. Carr, The R. & H. Chemical Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemous 
& Co., Inc.; Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard Statistics Co., Inc.; Ella I. Chalfant, Peoples- Pittsburgh 
Trust Co.; Mrs. Mildred C. Chamberlin, Business Branch, Newark Public Library; Evelyn Chast 
Rhode Island School of Design; Ross C. Cibella, Research Laboratory, Titanium Division, National Leas 
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Co.; Alta B. Claflin, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; Mrs. Leila Clark, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Elsie 
M. Clements, Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc.; Elizabeth Joy Cole, Calco Chemical Co., Inc.; Marie 
Comte, Monsanto Chemical Co.; Eleanor Conway, Chicago Historical Society; Anita Crellin, Library of 
Economic Research and Bureau of Public Administration, University of California; Elizabeth O. Cullen, 
Bureau of Railway Economics; Frances E. Curtiss, The George B. Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit 
News; Mr. L. E. Daniels, U. S. Trade Marks Association; Mrs. Fern De Beck Davis, Ricker Library of 
Architecture, University of Illinois; Mrs. Frances Stevenson Davis, Power and Light Division, Municipal 
Reference Library, Los Angeles; Mary B. Day, Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago; Mrs. Emily 
Dean, Institute of International Education; Mrs. Mary Watkins Dietrichson, Kirstein Business Branch, 
Boston Public Library; Frank Donohoe, Evening Bulletin Library; Mrs. Louise P. Dorn, Detroit Edison 
Co.; Mabel Duthey, Burroughs-Wellcome & Co.; Guelda H. Elliott, The Commerce Library, University of 
North Carolina; Maude Eliwood, Dow Chemical Co.; Mrs. Elizabeth Skillman Evaul, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and A gricultural College; Edith B. Fagerstrom, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; Adra 
M. Fay, Business and Municipal Branch, Minneapolis Public Library; Caroline Ferris, The Phila- 
delphia Insurance Library of Insurance Society of Philadelphia; Alberta Fish, California Taxpayers 
Association; Edith M. Flagg, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Doris-Lee Fletcher, Arthur Kudner, Inc.; 
Mrs. Caroline W. Foote, Experiment Station, U. S. Bureau of Mines; Mrs. Martha Thompson Ford, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc.; Mrs. Florence E. Forsey, Geological Survey and National Museum of Canada; 
Martha E. Foulk, E. R. Squibb & Sons; Lillian M. Froggatt, The Stout Institute; Mrs. Florence Fuller, 
American Standards Association; Virginia L. Garland, The Philadelphia Company; Elsie L. Garvin, 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Adelaide Gemberling, Frick Chemical Laboratory Library, Princeton University; 
Mrs. Sophia Hall Glidden, News-Week, Inc.; Edna C. Gordon, School of Dentistry, Washington Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Helen Graves, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Leonore Greene, Los Angeles Museum; M. 
Ruth Grierson, Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; 
Barbara Grimm, Home Life Insurance Co.; Edith Gustafson, Newark Public School of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts; Anna Haddow, The National Education Association; Elizabeth C. Hall, Horticultural Society 
of New York; Daniel N. Handy, Insurance Library Association of Boston; Marcella Hasselberg, The 
Commerce Library, Temple University; Marion L. Hatch, Business Branch, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh; Mary Jane Henderson, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada; Hollis Hering, Missionary Research 
Library; Margaret Hester, Dairymen’s League Co-Operative Association, Inc.; Mrs. Sarah Hettinger, 
Curtis Institute of Music; Daniel A. Hill, Ohio Public Service Co.; Josephine Hollingsworth, Municipal 
Reference Library, Los Angeles; Paul Howard, School of Mines and Metallurgy, University of Missouri; 
D. E. Humphreys, Montreal Board of Trade; Elizabeth Hunter, The Mead Corp.; Alma Jacobus, Time, 
Inc.; Mrs. Marjorie C. Dewire Keenleyside, Central Y. M. C. A. College; Adelaide C. Kight, Industrial 
Relations’ Counselors, Inc.; Wilbur Kirkman, The Cowles Publications; Mary C. Lacy, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Agnes Lawson, Vermont Historical Society; 
Mildred A. Lee, Atlas Corp.; Millicent Leeper, American Retail Federation; Eileen Lever, Pace Insiitute; 
Anita F. Levy, Business Branch, San Francisco Public Library; Buena Lindsay, Marshall Field & Co.; 
Ruth Littig, Newark College of Engineering; Katherine Lloyd, Chemical Research Department, Armour & 
Co.; Margaret S. Locke, College of Business Administration, Boston University; E. Marie Lugscheider, 
R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., Radiotron Division; Katherine J. McCreedy, 6th District Agricultural 
Association; Rachel MacDonald, Engineering Laboratory, Ford Motor Co.; Mary Pierson McLean, 
American Bankers Assoc.; Adeline Macrum, Industrial Arts Index; Edith Meserole McWilliams, Na- 
tional Probation A ssoc.; Rea Maizel, Dearborn Chemical Co.; Dorothy St. J. Manks, Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society; Marian C. Manley, Business Branch, Newark Public Library; Maud Elizabeth Martin, 
Montreal; Mona Martin, The Great West Life Assurance Co.; George R. Marvin, Bostonian Society; 
Edith L. Mattson, Commonwealth Edison Co.; Mrs. Frederick H. Mayes, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond; Dorothy T. Merrow, Kirstein Business Branch, Boston; Fern Metzger, Gulf Research and Devel- 
opment Corp.; Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Corp. of N. J.; Mr. D. L. Moody, The Hoover Company; 
Mrs. Anna Morgan, Archives Division, Department of Secretary of State, Boston; Grace B. Morgan, 
Analytical Research Bureau, Inc.; Peter Morgan, Confederation Life Assoc.; Mr. J. H. Moriarty, Cooper 
Union; Maude Nesbit, New York State Library; Anna Louise Nestmann, International Printing Ink 
Corp.; Jean Norcross, Tamblyn & Brown, Inc.; Oscar E. Norman, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; 
Elizabeth C. Palmer, The Crowell Publishing Co.; Frances R. Parker, Canadian Institute of Insurance, 
Inc.; Gertrude D. Peterkin, American Tel. & Tel. Co.; Agnes J. Petersen, The Milwaukee Journal 
Library; Julia Pettee, Union Theological Seminary; Elizabeth Pickering, E. R. Squibb & Sons; Jennie 
Pinchack, E. R. Squibb & Sons; Mr. M. M. Piskur, Swift & Co.; Elizabeth T. Platt, American Geo- 
graphical Society; Mr. W. L. Powlison, Automobile Manufacturers Assoc.; Rebecca M. Prasow, U. S. 
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Works Administration, National Research Project; Geraldine Rammer, Hardware Mutual Casualty Co.; 
Marion Rawls, Burnham Library, Art Institute of Chicago; Thelma R. Reinberg, Battelle Memoria} 
Institute; Margaret Reynolds, First Wisconsin National Bank; Mrs. Mildred B. Richards, Baker & Co, 
Inc.; William R. Roalfe, School of Law, Duke University; Dr. William Walker Rockwell, Union Theo. 
logical Seminary; Margaret K. Roop, Commonwealth Edison Co.; Mary K. Rowland, Bank of Canada; 
Mary E. Sawyer, Perkins Institute and Massachusetts School for the Blind; Mrs. Catherine M. Schmidt, 
American Potash Institute, Inc.; Phoebe Sherley, Department of Labor and Industries (Massachusetts); 
Ethel Shields, Eastman Kodak Co.; Elinor H. Smith, Sanderson & Porter; Jerome Irving Smith, Museum 
of the City of New York; Mrs. Margaret G. Smith, Montclair; Ernest F. Spitzer, Consolidated Oil Corp.; 
Frances Sprague, National Broadcasting Co., Inc.; Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library; Kathleen 
D. Stebbins, The Grolier Society; Florence Ward Stiles, School of Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Sarah F. St. John, Fine Arts Department, University of Pittsburgh; Edith C. Stone, Simmons. 
Boardman Publishing Co.; Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Eli Lilly & Co.; Mrs. Charlotte Noyes Taylor, Experi. 
ment Station, E. I. du Pont de Nemour & Co.; Mrs. Mary Waldo Taylor, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund; Mariana Thurber, Employers Mutuals of Wausau; Betty B. Tullis, Decatur Newspaper, Inc; 
Isabel L. Towner, The National Health Library; Zeliaette Troy, Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research; Mildred I. Turnbull, The Royal Bank of Canada; Emma C. Turner, Hardware Dealers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co.; Paul Vanderbilt, Pennsylvania Museum of Art; Harriet V. V. Van Wyck, American 
Association for Adult Education; Ruth von Roeschlaub, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co.; Mr. W.K. 
Walker, Grand Lodge of New York, F. & A. M. Masonic Hall; Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana; Anna S. Walton, Bureau of Public Roads; Helen M. Walton, Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co.; Dorothy Ware, Business and Municipal Branch, Minneapolis Public Library; Sattie E. 
Warn, Business Branch, Newark Public Library; Marion E. Wells, The First National Bank of Chicago; 
A. Frances Whidden, F. P. Ristine & Co.; Hertha Wiegman, American Standards Assoc.; Louise S. 
Willis, Business & Commerce Division, Detroit Downtown Library; Florence E. Wood, Grinnell Com 
pany, Inc.; Laura A. Woodward, The Maryland Casualty Co.; Eleanor V. Wright, Chrysler Motor Corp, 


OR those who have debated the 
efficacy of questionnaires in securing 
response from members of the Special 
Libraries Association, the whole-hearted 
coéperation given the Committee on 


As is always the case in preparing a 
survey, the technique to be used was a 
subject for much discussion, with the 
result that two types of questionnaires 
were sent out so as to secure data on 
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Training and Recruiting is an encourag- 
ing experience. This is shown by the list 
of those who have already replied. De- 
cember 3, 1936, 700 questionnaires were 
sent to a selected list of S. L. A. institu- 
tional, active, and associate members. 
On December 23rd, 195 replies had been 
received. The Committee is happy over 
this coéperation and appreciates the 
immediate attention given its request 
for information. 

Seven hundred questionnaires were 
mailed out. So far 27 per cent of those 
approached have replied. Could this not 
be an instance in which a questionnaire 
gets 100 per cent results? Will those 
members who have not already sent in 
the information look through their folder, 
“For Immediate Attention,’’ rescue the 
questionnaire, and return it to the Com- 
mittee on Training and Recruiting? 


their respective value. One was of the 
leading question type, and the other, the 
detailed questionnaire calling for specific 
replies. The replies showed that the 
detailed form was easier to fill in swiftly, 
as 119 out of the 195 replies were of this 
type. The relative helpfulness of the 
details contained in this way is indicated 
by the selections quoted in this report. 
Many interesting side lights were 
gained through these replies. Perhaps 
chemical librarians are our most prompt 
correspondents. At all events, of the one 
hundred replies analyzed, 22 were from 
chemical librarians. Financial librarians 
ranked next with 13. The social science 
group furnished 12; technical libraries, 
12; insurance, 8; museum, 8; advertising, 
5; public utilities, 4; newspaper, 4; leav- 
ing a miscellaneous group of 12. Twenty- 
nine per cent were library school gradu- 
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ates, 19 per cent had had some library 
school training, 18 per cent had had public 
library experience of varied types and 34 
per cent had had none of these types of 
library training. The relative stress 
placed on the value of training in subject 
matter as against library school training 
varies with the type of library. Chemical 
librarians, for example, feel the need of 
chemical education more than they do 
library training, while in some other 
libraries, training in organizing material 
is more essential than knowledge of the 
subject matter. 

Of the many interesting comments, one 
of the most penetrating was made by a 
newcomer in the library profession, who 
writes: 

“T wish I had learned a little earlier how to 


work efficiently alone, how to analyze rapidly, 
and how to go about research methodically.” 


These notes give a slight glimpse of the 
interesting and helpful information de- 
rived from this study of present special 
library preparation. Only one point has 
been even partially covered in this an- 
alysis. Data from all of the question- 
naires, and for all of the topics will be 
analyzed and studied. This sample is 
presented as a most encouraging indica- 
tion of the way in which special librarians 
coéperate to make information about 
their own work available to their fellow 
members. 


Comments from Certain Types of 
Librarians 


Financial Librarians 


EPLIES from thirteen financial li- 
brarians are included in the ques- 
tionnaires analyzed. Of these, five were 
library school graduates, two had had 
some library school courses, and one had 
had public library experience. In this 
group, the number who wanted addi- 
tional library training and those who 
wanted additional training in subject 
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matter, balanced, but here was found a 
decided expression of the necessity for 
library school courses stressing the special 
library aspects. 

A bank librarian who had found an 
assistant’s job in a small financial library 
on her graduation from college writes: 

“Tf, as you suggest, I were starting over again, 
I would consider a year at library school, a neces- 
sary backlog, because it seems to me far easier to 
eliminate some of the technique than to try to 
acquire it while carrying on a job. Furthermore, 
I do feel that a knowledge of the subject is so 
very important, that all of one’s spare time should 
be devoted to increasing that knowledge from the 
practical viewpoint.”’ 

An investment house librarian who 
had no previous experience says: 

“Possibly I could use a’ library course in 
cataloging. But so far I haven’t missed the formal 
training particularly.” 

Again, a bank librarian with library 
school training writes: 

“T would emphasize that library school training 
on the whole does little to prepare students for 
special library work. I would recommend more 
attention to the problems of special libraries and 
less to those of public libraries, for the student 
will be confronted with the former much sooner 
than the latter. There is, as a rule, a longer term 
to be served as an apprentice in public library 
work, with a corresponding increase in prepara- 
tion to meet the problems in that field.”’ 


Chemical Librarians 


UT of 22 chemical librarians, only 
five were library school graduates, 
five had had some library courses, and 
two had had public library experience. 
Those who had not had library school 
training would like to have had certain 
courses. Although all had had chemistry, 
11 wanted more chemistry, ranking to a 
doctor’s degree in that subject, while nine 
felt the need of additional language work. 
A chemical librarian who is a B.S. in 
chemistry and who has had _ public 
library experience writes: 


“Personally, I would like to have more chem- 
istry, even for library work, though a B.S. witha 
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major in chemistry is sufficient for a reasonably 
adaptable person, in a chemical library. I do mot 
feel the need of further formal library training. 
I would have appreciated earlier a course in 
chemical literature. However, there are one or 
two good books on this subject and experience is 
a good teacher, if somewhat time-consuming. 
Language training is always a help. I could use 
training in Russian and Japanese to good advan- 
tage, as well as the Dutch and Italian I have 
already been forced to read occasionally with no 
training except the customary French, German, 
and Latin of college. Incidently, for a chemical 
librarian, French and German are as _ indis- 
pensable as her chemistry or training in library 
methods.” 


A librarian who came to her position in 
a chemical library by way of a college 
major in chemistry, followed by some 
teaching and some laboratory work, 
writes: 


“My present position, where organic and 
pharmaceutical chemistry are required, also 
requires a knowledge of German and French. 
I would have kept up both languages if I had 
known they were to have been so essential.”’ 


Chemistry as a college major and some 
contact with the library under the pre- 
ceding librarian provides the background 
for this comment: 


“At least this amount of scientific training is, 
I feel, very necessary for capable work in a 
scientific library; one never has too much or too 
broad knowledge and at one time or another can 
make use of all information stored away. It gives 
a fair background for relating of coérdinating and 
evaluating scientific work. For scientific work 
German is essential, French desirable and next in 
importance I would add Russian. In the previous 
position which I held I was doing editorial work 
which comprised editing abridged scientific 
publications and monographs. The accuracy 
required in proofreading and knowledge of 
publication vagaries picked up in accurately 
quoting references was of practical use. 

“The library training which I lack and which 
I feel would be of the greatest value to me is in 
the field of cataloging and classification. A better 
knowledge of standard library practices would 
likely be time-saving compared to some trial and 
error methods. An off-hand knowledge of stand- 
ard reference works in fields other than the 
strictly scientific, is desirable, but this can be 


acquired more easily than some of the formal 
work.”’ 


Again, chemistry as a predominating 
interest provides background for this 
comment: 


“For my particular phase of library work, i, 
chemical and medical, I wish I could have studied 
more of the sciences. It seems to me that a thor. 
ough and basic knowledge of the field you are 
going to work in, is the primary requisite for 
intelligent library work. The technique is second. 
ary and can be developed to suit particular 
needs.”’ 


Library school training of different 
degrees has some effect on the following 
points of view: 


“If I were to change the plan of training, | 
probably should include — previous to the library 
training — courses in statistical method and 
probably some work in economics. In connection 
with the library training, I should want special 
work on office methods, filing systems and special 
classification schemes for scientific subjects, 
particularly the physical sciences. This, of course, 
is my personal reaction to the things where | 
have felt a lack.” 


“It would have been advisable for me to take 
more courses in library school every five years or 
so, or if I had had the right kind of brain, a study 
of chemistry might have made other work pos- 
sible. Given the same unscientific brain to live my 
life over with, I think the further contact with 
library schools would have been the best thing 
for me. Or, more time to visit other libraries. 
That is as good as a library course, once you have 
learned the fundamental rules of library work.” 


Social Science Libraries 


F THE 12 social science libraries 
considered, six have library school 
training, three have had public library 
experience as a substitute, while three 
were without library experience of any 
sort. Of the six with less formal training, 
four want library school work, while only 
two of the library school graduates feel 
the need for a broad general education. 
In discussing her needs, one librarian 
writes: 


“I always regret that I have never had @ 
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chance to work in a large system under expe- 
rienced librarians before being put adrift where 
there isno one with whom I can discuss technical 
problems. For over two years I did work under 
one well trained and experienced librarian, and 
of course that was helpful. More experience in the 
routine methods of a large system would also 
have been helpful. It seems to me that any special 
librarian would benefit by such experience, and 
I have the feeling that the special librarians here 
who have formerly worked in the Public Library 
system receive more codperation there than the 
others.” 


The need for consideration of special 
library problems as contrasted with the 
usual training is felt by another who 
says: 

“T would like a brief course in the problems of 
special libraries and the application of standard 
practices to special collections. I wasted valuable 
time during my first year of service attempting to 
adapt my library training to conditions as I 
found them.”’ 


This same need for a training attuned 
to the future vocation is shown in these 
comments: 


“T would like to have taken more of the sub- 
jects acquired after graduation as part of the 
undergraduate work. In addition to the languages, 
the courses particularly useful were the history 
of economic thought, the history of education and 
the history of English literature. Statistics 
courses of more specialized nature would be 
useful and more business administration. More 
political science in my particular work would have 
helped. The elementary law course I took has 
stood me in good stead. More of the moderns, 
less of the ancients.’’ 


Other variations in point of view are 
shown in these notes: 


“For any career I am convinced that college 
preparation is an advantage, and almost a 
necessity. Living it over again I should endeavor 
to obtain the four-years’ college experience at 
almost any cost. The lack of library school 
training is also a disadvantage. My experience in 
library work has been the cart-before-the-horse 
method. I have grown into the job by actual 
experience and reading — but find the lack in the 
fundamental groundwork that would be auto- 
matic had the earlier training been with library 
work in view.” 


“My library experience has all been in libraries 
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where I have used my technical scientific 
knowledge constantly. I am a firm believer that 
special librarians cannot be too well trained in the 
subject matter of the special subject library.” 


“T do not agree with those who claim that the 
most important thing was subject knowledge of 
your particular field. I think the most important 
thing is to have a broad, general foundation for 
library work and to be able to adapt that knowl- 
edge to the specific kind of library in which you 
are,”’ 


Miscellaneous Libraries 


FEW comments from miscellaneous 
types of libraries follow: 

“T would suggest that any one taking up 
business library work should have a brief business 
course in shorthand and typewriting and some 
knowledge of the type of work done in the busi- 
ness house in which she is interested. In her 
formal library training I feel that special emphasis 
should be placed on the part the periodicals play 
in business plus some work in the keeping of 
clippings.” 


“T am not at all sure that I would want any 
modification or additional training. The one 
thing that I would like to have had is a year or so 
of experience in organizing from scratch a one- 
man library in an industrial plant. I should like 
to be more familiar with the immediate problems 
of building up a collection with limited funds 
and assistance. I still hope some day to have an 
opportunity to spend several months in Wash- 
ington so as to study the special library resources 
there. This seems to me a group of source libraries 
about which all special librarians should have 
more complete information.” 


“T feel that special library work requires the 
maturity of age plus the virility of youth. It 
requires a broad knowledge of library principles 
and a broader knowledge of the business in which 
you are a librarian. I have studied the curriculum 
of the library course of a number of colleges. All 
of them seemed inadequate. They all taught 
the principles and methods of library science but 
nothing more. A great deal of what they taught 
seemed useless, to me at any rate. There is a great 
deal that it is nice for a librarian to know, but 
that is all. Cataloging and classification, for 
example, are necessary but only in as far as they 
apply to one’s work. So many texts on library 
science stress repeatedly the great necessity for a 
classification scheme. When I first commenced the 
work the problem worried me very much. Now 
I realize that classification is only the means to an 
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end, and not the end, as so many books by their 
insistence would suggest. Classification should be 
simple, whereas so many librarians make it 
complex.” 


“Tf I were ‘living my life over again,’ I would 
specialize in foreign languages, concentrating on 
French and German. For my own convenience, 
I would also train myself thoroughly in typing 
and shorthand. I would duplicate the general 
background of college work which I have had. 
Also I wish to say here that I feel very definitely 
that one can obtain an excellent background of 
general information without attending a college 
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or university. Nothing can equal real ‘job expe, 
rience’ coupled with a real desire to learn.” 


“T would advise a college or university train. 
ing. Experience is a marvelous teacher but the 
four years of college or university training apg 
Now absolutely necessary to get into any good 
newspaper library. (The days are gone forever 
when a news editor will take time out to teacha 
reporter how to do his reporting — just so the 
librarian must have assistants with training.) All 
of my assistants are university graduates but one 
—this one entered the library from a business 
office as a typist 16 years ago.” 


Technical Book Review Index 
A Brief Survey of Its Progress 


HE first year of publishing the Tech- 

nical Book Review Index was of neces- 
sity experimental, certain problems had 
to be solved, certain decisions made, the 
objective being always, the best possible 
service to subscribers within the budget 
allowed. The year’s work revealed many 
things. Chief among the lessons learned 
was that, however careful the planning, a 
publication which depends upon other 
publications for its material cannot com- 
pletely shape its own destiny. 

For example, before publication was 
decided upon, a statistical check had been 
made of the periodicals carrying book 
reviews, the number and frequency of 
the reviews, etc., and this check had 
revealed that for 1934 and 1935 the num- 
ber of reviews published in the summer 
months of July and August was rela- 
tively slight and that it would be feasible 
to have ten issues a year omitting publi- 
cation for those two months. The June 
issue for 1936 was run as late as possible 
in order to include a goodly portion of the 
July material, but nevertheless, reviews 
were so heavy in July, August and Sep- 
tember of 1936 that reviews from these 
months are still being put into the third 
issue of the second volume in order to 
avoid a gap in the continuity of the ma- 
terial. Twelve issues a year in future 
must be seriously contemplated. Should 


there be a dearth of material for the 
summer months as in 1934 and 1935, the 
cumulated indices and the listing of ad- 
ditional reviews of books already noted 
could easily take up the space. 

The wide range of periodicals checked 
requires that the work be done at some 
institution such as Columbia University 
where a large collection is available. The 
periodicals are provided, of course, for 
the use of the University clientele so that 
the editor of the Index must use the 
material at such times as will not inter- 
fere with the use by the students and 
staff. Thus issues of certain periodicals 
are not always available immediately 
and there must be slight variations in the 
regularity of indexing. 

Another problem is that of maintain- 
ing the balance of the subject matter in 
each issue of the Index. The periodicals 
are by no means regular in the publica- 
tion of reviews, yet it seems important 
not to have any issue top-heavy with 
medical or psychological or chemical 
material, for example. With special li- 
braries in the fields of petroleum, rubber, 
pharmaceuticals, public utilities and s0 
on, subscribers, it is desirable to have 
some reviews of interest to each of the 
varying fields in each issue of the Index. 

The main problem and one which the 
grant from Carnegie made it possible to 
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solve in part is that of the need for space. 
In the first volume, we indexed 4,397 
reviews of 3,300 books. Almost half as 
many again were recorded in the edi- 
torial working files, but were not used 
due to lack of space. Having planned 
originally on 16 pages to the issue, the 
grant made it possible to expand the 
number of pages so that the first volume 
comprised 268 pages or an average of 
26.8 pages to the issue. Increasing page 
space is occupied in each issue by the 
cumulation of the subject index which in 
the first issue occupied only one page 
open-spaced, by the last issue took up 
more than four pages closed spaced. A 
total of twenty-three pages were occu- 
pied by the two author indices. These 
indices are a valuable and essential fea- 
ture of the Index service and cannot be 
eliminated, but should be if possible 
further expanded. But beyond this more 
space is needed each month for reviews. 
The editorial work is being done in re- 
cording them, it is the expense of print- 
ing which is the consideration. It seems 
advisable to give the users of the Index as 
many reviews as we can and as promptly 
as possible. 

Unfortunately many of the more schol- 
arly periodicals, which publish excellent 
reviews are very slow, so that they are 
now still publishing reviews of 1934 and 
1935 books. The policy has been followed 
of recording the first reviews and pub- 
lishing additional reviews later when 
space permitted. In the June issue an 
offer was made to supply lists of addi- 
tional reviews, where available, to any 
readers who requested them. That offer 
has been repeated in the first three issues 
of Volume II. So far there have been no 
requests. It will be repeated in the next 
two issues. If no requests have been re- 
ceived by that time, it would seem fair to 
believe that in using the Index as a tool 
for book purchase promptness is of prime 
importance, that our readers would pre- 
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fer more books reviewed rather than 
more reviews for books already listed 
and that it would be wise to continue the 
omission of additional reviews of books 
already listed, and perhaps in another 
year to discontinue recording them, 
which would bea saving in editorial work. 

Since smaller public libraries were in- 
cluded in our list of subscribers, reviews 
of more popular books from the more 
popular periodicals were included in 
volume one. There were twenty-odd can- 
cellations of subscriptions for volume 
two. Letters were written immediately 
to the subscribers who cancelled, asking 
them to let us know how the Index had 
failed to meet their needs, so that we 
might take steps to remedy any deficien- 
cies. None had any criticism to offer, 
either they were company libraries so 
specialized to one small field that the 
Index did not offer them enough on their 
particular subject, or, and these were the 
majority, they were small public libra- 
ries, with no technical departments, with- 
out presumably reference or adult edu- 
cation service developed far enough to 
make sufficient use of the Index to justify 
its subscription price in a meager book 
budget. Some of the more popular 
periodicals have therefore, been dropped 
tentatively from the list of the periodicals 
indexed and our efforts concentrated on 
the more technical material. 

Starting with the 300 subscriptions 
necessary to launch the Technical Book 
Review Index, the number of subscribers 
has grown slowly but steadily and now, 
even with the cancellations, numbers 356. 
The increase in the subscriptions has 
allowed the Index to be practically self- 
supporting. A sum of the Carnegie grant 
amounting to $700.00 was set aside for 
use in advertising and in expanding the 
size of the Index. The Index paid back 
the $98.89 advanced for advertising 
previous to publication, expended a 
further $80.31 for promotion and still 
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used only $61.48 of the money set aside 
from the Carnegie grant, leaving $2,948.56 
still on hand. 

The growth of the subscription list of 
the Technical Book Review Index is slow 
but steady. It will continue to increase, 
for the Index fills a real need. It would 
seem wise to proceed cautiously, adver- 
tising by personal contact and letter, 
rather than broadcast, expanding, with 
the knowledge that there is the Carnegie 
grant to fall back upon, in case of emer- 
gency, but no further than would appear 
to be within the possibility of the increase 
in the budget from new subscriptions. 
The editorial files, the format, the various 
problems would have been worked out and 
labor reduced to the minimum. We know 
how much work is required to edit the 
Index efficiently, we know that the facili- 
ties of a large library, and the services of 
an editor, conversant with science and 
technology, with a knowledge of lan- 
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guages, and of printing are necessary, 
The Index is now supporting the clericaj 
assistant, but it cannot expect indef. 
nitely that the services of the editor 
should be volunteered in the interests of 
the Special Library profession. Neither 
should it expect to be carried by the 
Carnegie grant as far as it can go. But 
with the fund as an anchor to the wind. 
ward, it should aim at complete self. 
support in the course of the next year or 
two. Twelve issues a year with a mini- 
mum of 30 pages to the issue and with an 
annual subscription of $7.50 is a plan to 
envision for Volume 3, and one which 
should bring us nearer to our goal, which 
is one with that of Special Libraries 
Association ‘‘Putting Knowledge to 
Work,”’ supplying a needed bibliographi- 
cal tool to technical libraries and sup- 
ported by them in its production. 
GRANVILLE MEIXELL, 
Editor, Technical Book Review Index 


What We Publish and Why 


AM setting down this month a few 

points in regard to our miscellaneous 
publications. In this category I include all 
our printed documents except SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, the monthly journat of our 
Association, and “Technical Book Re- 
view Index,’ a self-supporting periodical 
sponsored by us and backed by a Car- 
negie grant as well. 

The first general publication bearing 
our imprint was the special libraries 
directory of 1921. Ten years later the 
list of items issued by the Association 
and its subdivisions filled five columns 
of small type in the November, 1931 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. This number is 
worth looking up in your files as it con- 
tains a clear and detailed statement of 
the publications policy under which we 
are operating today. 

For the past eleven years a national 
committee has been responsible for the 


program. It falls to this committee to 
consider submitted projects and to initi- 
ate new projects as they seem to be 
needed. The committee has _ general 
supervision of printing, advertising and 
selling such documents as have been 
approved by the Executive Board. 

Why issue these miscellaneous doct- 
ments? First, because many of them cap- 
ture in print vital information and vital 
rules of procedure that strengthen the 
hands of our own members in their daily 
tasks. Second, because many of them ap- 
peal to specialists in fields contiguous to 
our own. Through these volumes and 
pamphlets we make contacts, spread 
information and preach the doctrine that 
Special Libraries Association is a vital 
factor in “putting knowledge to work” 
in every corner of the industrial and pro 
fessional world. 

Our collection of printed matter range 
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from such general items as the national 
directory, appealing to all members, to 
such special lists as the bibliography of 
rubber periodicals, of little interest to 
most of us, but vitally useful to the few 
engaged in that particular line. 

During November 1936, a_ typical 
month, we sold 99 copies of 12 publica- 
tions valued at $111.05. Our best seller 
for the year was “‘The Special Library 
in Business” (1936), with 261 copies 
sold to December 3ist. Other standbys 
were the national directory (1935) 85 
copies, ‘‘Guides to Business Facts and 
Figures” (1933) 102 copies, chart of 
statistics of Canadian commodities (1935) 
51 copies and chart on statistics of com- 
modities (1931) 55 copies. 

All general publications are distributed 
gratis to institutional members; 1934 and 
1935 were particularly good years in this 
respect. Most human activities move in 
cycles, and 1936 was a lean year by com- 
parison. Present indications point to 
congestion of the mails in 1937. This 
distribution does not come in return 
for the dues of institutional members, 
which go for other purposes. Publica- 
tions are financed by a revolving fund 
which amounted on November 30th to 
$1,613.31. 

Stress this coming year is to be laid on 
revision and bringing up to date of basic 
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tools that have proved their value, on 
subject heading lists that various groups 
are bringing to fruition and on.a long 
talked of manual on the organization 
and operation of business libraries of all 
kinds. 

Our best selling publications relate 
mostly to business libraries. Haven’t the 
other large divisions of our membership 
equal need for printed solutions of their 
problems? Can’t they prepare and submit 
to the committee projects that will be 
just as valuable in their own special 
lines? I have in mind such brochures as 
the 1932 ‘‘Creation and Development of 
an Insurance Library,” of which copies 
are still sold nearly every month. 

The revolving fund is available for 
loans to chapters after approval by the 
Publications Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board. This makes possible the 
financing of directories and union lists, 
too local in character to warrant the 
national imprint but too expensive for 
the chapters to swing without temporary 
help. The Committee is ambitious to im- 
prove and expand our entire program, 
and all projects, national and local, will 
receive sympathetic consideration from 
the Chairman, Miss Marion G. Eaton, 
Librarian, Federal Reserve Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Howarb L. STEBBINS, President. 


Over the Editor’s Desk 


Training Courses. . . . The plans for 
the training course to be given under the 
auspices of the Conference and Promo- 
tion Committees of the Special Libraries 
Council of Philadelphia and Vicinity are 
well in hand. Thanks to Miss Bemis, the 
meetings are to be held in the Alumni 
Room in Logan Hall, Wharton School of 
Finance. Meetings are open to all Council 
members and each may bring a guest. 
The registration fee for the whole course 
is $1.00, payable at the first meeting. The 





schedule shows an interesting arrange- 
ment of subjects and is as follows: 
January 12— The Library. I. Its 
Equipment (Mrs. Carolyn S. Falter- 
mayer). II. Its Administration (Mrs. 
Marie S. Goff). January 26 — Sources 
of material. Emphasizing especially the 
ephemeral type, and unusual sources. 
(Miss Isabelle Bronk and Miss Isabelle 
W. Entriken). February 9 — Documents 
(Mrs. Martha C. Leister). March 2 — 
Periodicals. March 16 — Question meet- 
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ing. (Questions submitted in writing be- 
fore the session.) 

Radio Broadcasting. . . . Our radio 
expert has been on the air once more. 
After Dorothy (‘‘ Nellie Bly’’) Kilgallen 
of the International News Service com- 
pleted her flying trip around the world, 
she came to Schenectady during Novem- 
ber to broadcast from WGY an interview 
with her father, a well known newspaper 
correspondent. Following this inter- 
view, she spoke on the two short-wave sta- 
tions of General Electric, W2XAF and 
W2XAD, addressing greetings to the vari- 
ous countries in which she landed on her 
world-encircling tour. Her messages to 
each of these countries were first given in 
English and then repeated by an inter- 
preter in the prevailing language of the 
country addressed, including German, 
French, Italian, Hindu and Chinese. 
Because of a sudden last-minute change 
in plans, William F. Jacob, S. L. A.’s 
first vice-president, was called upon an 
hour before the program went on the air, 
to interpret and broadcast to Germany 
the German version of Miss Kilgallen’s 
greeting. Of course he rose to the occa- 
sion. The Albany ‘‘ Times-Union”’ had an 
impressive picture of Dorothy with her 
cohort of interpreters. 

Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of the 
New York Municipal Reference Library, 
is again broadcasting over WNYC. This 
group of broadcasts will be called ‘‘ New 
York Advancing,’ and is based on the 
book published by the city in September. 
These broadcasts are given each Wednes- 
day at 4:30 p.m. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to hear some of the 
earlier series know what an excellent 
radio personality Miss Rankin has. 

Another broadcast that has some in- 
terest for librarians is one in which the 
American Library Association coédperates 
with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in a program called ‘‘ Treasures Next 
Door.’’ These dramatizations of ‘‘The 





Man Without a Country,” “Sea Wolf” 
and “Typee’’ will be given over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System at 4 
P.M. on January 11, January 25, ang 
February 1 respectively. 

Moving About. . . . Mildred E. Robie 
who has been cataloger with Standard 
Statistics, is now moving back to Boston, 
We are not sure whether she will cop. 
tinue to be known as Mildred Robie ig 
Boston, or whether she will be more gen. 
erally addressed as Mrs. Francis Smith 
Wagner, her non-professional name for 
more than two years. ... Edna M, 
Becker of Fordham University Library, 
who married Dr. Lawrence Bass, is moy- 
ing out to Pittsburgh where Dr. Bass wil 
be with the Mellon Institute. .,, 
Emma M. Williamson, formerly cata. 
loger of the Guaranty Trust library and 
recently librarian of the ‘‘ Magazine o 
Wall Street,” has gone as cataloger to 
Standard Statistics. ... Olga Ander 
son, formerly with the Bankers Trust 
Company, has gone to “Time.” .,, 
And Anna V. Cullen of Standard Sta 
tistics is now librarian of the ‘‘ Magazine 
of Wall Street.” ...On January |, 
Mary G. Bradley, librarian of the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, joined the 
staff of Standard Statistics Company 
library. ... Barbara Wertman, for 
merly with Employers Mutuals of Wat 
sau (Wis.), has left the company to bk 
married, and Mariana Thurber is now 
librarian in her place. 

News Note. . . . When it comes to ab 
breviations, S. L. A. has a rival in New 
York State, where the State Liquor 
Authority operates under those initials 

Indexes and Indexing. . . . The Edt 
tor is pleased to call the attention of al 
the members to the index for 1936, 
which is mailed with the January 193) 
issue. For those who have not realized the 
interesting content in an index, a Com 
parison between this and earlier issues# 
suggested. An index is, perhaps, as good 
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an indication of the growth of the maga- 
zine as any other standard, and the ex- 
sion that SPECIAL LIBRARIES has been 
permitted through its increased adver- 
tising is demonstrated by these indexes. 
Questionnaires and (Questionnaires. 
_,. S.L. A. members have good reason 
to pause and meditate on answers to one 
thing and another. That they do this 
promptly and comprehensively is shown 
by the report of the Committee on 
Training and Recruiting. This report 
makes interesting reading. The list of 
those who are so prompt in replying 
bears analysis. Is this an honor list of our 
prompt correspondents? The replies indi- 
cate that there are many more gifted 
writers in our midst than we had realized. 
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S. L. A. in Print. . . . Special libra- 
ries have received attention in one of the 
country’s most widely read publications. 
In the December issue of the Reader’s 
Digest under ‘‘Trends in Business”’ is a 
quotation from the Business Week article 
in June on the work of special librarians 
and of the S. L. A. This article was ex- 
tremely encouraging in the first place. 
The condensed reproduction in Reader's 
Digest adds to the pleasure of that con- 
tribution. S. L. A. has a good friend in 
Earl Whitehorne of McGraw-Hill. .. . 
Mrs. Bevan, librarian of the Phoenix 
Mutual, made the columns of Sales 
Management on October 10th, where she 
presented her plan for encouraging sales- 
men to do more reading. .. . 


JLetters to the Editor 


Calling All Members 


HE committee on Sources of Statistical 

Information has a letter from the Public 
Printer indicating his willingness to print a 
monthly index to the Monthly Catalog if ade- 
quate funds were available. He says, “ The grow- 
ing need of working tools in the reference field is 
recognized and the value of a monthly index is 
appreciated; but at the present time adequate 
funds are not available.” 

It would greatly strengthen the position of the 
printer and the committee, if Special Libraries 
members, one and all, would to-day write in pro- 
test against the continued lack of working tools in 
the public document field and especially urging 
him to provide for the monthly index. 

Please write on your company stationery and 
do it at once. Speed is necessary if protests are to 
be effective in securing more adequate funds with 
which to accomplish this project. 

Address: Mr. A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
Washington, D. C. 

M. C. Brace, Chairman of Indexes 
to Sources of Statistical Information. 


A Ready Reference Tool 


No Guide to Current Official Statistics of the 
United Kingdom, which Miss Joy mentions 
in her article on “‘A Better Guide to Government 
Statistics” in the September issue of SPECIAL 
Liprarigs, does not apparently enjoy the popu- 
larity and usage its merits warrant. True, most 
librarians know of its merits in theory, but few — 





judging by sales returns — consider that it is 
something which can be used. Many consider it a 
mere finding list of statistical publications (for 
which the title is doubtless partly responsible), 
but the Guide is actually an annual index and 
guide to statistics. If that difference were fully 
appreciated the Guide would be taken out of 
storage and given an honorable position at the 
librarian’s elbow. 

Some will object that they do not take many 
British publications, that those they do take are 
thoroughly catalogued and that the Guide is 
therefore a luxury. Even then it has its place, 
because in most cases some larger collection of 
documents will be available, e.g. in the local 
public library, to which the Guide will serve as an 
index. The special librarian equipped with the 
Guide is able to determine in advance the extent 
and up-to-dateness of the information she is 
likely to obtain. And since the Guide costs only 
35 cents postpaid, it should not be long before the 
saving in telephone calls liquidates the expense of 
its purchase. 

An actual example is the most convincing il- 
lustration. Recently an advertiser telephoned 
to his public library for statistics of the consump- 
tion of biscuits in Britain, and later called the 
British Library of Information at the suggestion 
of his own librarian. The B. L. I. had 1934 statis- 
tics assembled in a few minutes, but it was liter- 
ally some hours later before the public library 
provided him with figures for 1930. When it comes 
to British official publications the B. L. I. has, of 
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course, an obvious advantage over other libraries, Presentation of Official Statistics” which 
and in this instance we knew the proper sources of peared in that year. The Committee is made 
the information desired. How would the Guide of representatives of the major government dg, 
have helped? Consumption is assumed to be the partments under the chairmanship of the gov. 
result of production plus retained imports less ernment actuary. It is purely consultative and 
exports; and under the heading for industrial has no executive powers, but it may initiate dig 
production in the latest, 1935, Guide we are re- cussions upon any question affecting official 
ferred to and are given details of the Census of statistics and bring its recommendations to the 
Production 1930 and the Import Duties Inquiry notice of the department concerned. The current 
1933 which, we are informed, include statistics of | Guide, covering 1935 publications and publishe 
imports and exports. The Census is taken every _ in June of this year, is the fourteenth annual isgye: 
sixth year (and will therefore be taken at the end _ the first, second, tenth and twelfth issues are noy 
of 1936) and the Inquiry annually in the case of _ out of print. The second issue, 1923, contained, 
every commodity where a customs duty is levied supplementary index of publications of perma. 
on imports, which means in almost every case. nent statistical interest which were publishej | 
The preliminary results of these surveys appear prior to 1923, but it is unfortunately out of print, 
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die 


as supplements to the Board of Trade Journal, Ws. Craic DaALcoutte, 

and we were fortunate in finding a preliminary British Library of Information, 
report on biscuits under the 1934 Inquiry. We 

hoped for 1934 figures, but the Guide would have Report of Placement Activity in 

shown that 1933 figures at least were almost cer- New York 
tainly available. Registration 


Having illustrated the usefulness of the Guide, 
I should like to take time to describe it more fully. 
The object of the Guide is (1) to direct the en- 
quirer to all current official publications that con- 
tain statistics bearing on his subject; and, more 
especially, (2) to inform him of the nature of the 
statistics he will find in the volumes to which he is 
referred, i.e. their mode of analysis and the time 
and place to which they relate. The Guide con- 
sists of two main and two supplementary sections 
— (a) Subject Index providing a detailed survey 
of statistics contained in the publications of the 
year under review; (b) List of Publications 
grouped under the responsible departments; (c) 
Key to the statistical contents of these publica- 
tions, and (d) Index to departments, sub-depart- 
ments, etc. The publications in the List are 


All members of the Special Library Association 
and non-members seeking employment through 
the Employment Committee have been notified 
that placement activities of the Association have 
been delegated to the Professional Division of th 
New York State Employment Service. The an 
nouncement has been published in the Associa ( 
tion’s publications, and broadcast in other ways 
This total, however, probably exceeds consider 
ably the number at present seeking jobs. A follow 
up of several in this group, qualified for jobs open, 
showed that they had been already placed. 

The registration figures, October 1—Decembe 
1, are: 

Those Classified as Special Librarians 
Men Women Total 


i. a i 


numbered and the references to them in the Index New Registrations. -. 3 36 39 

are by those numbers. The alphabetical Subject Renewed Registrations 0 10 10 

Index is well supplied with references and cross- ni 9 a 
errr 3 46 49 


references. One important but little-known fea- 
ture of the Index is the classification which under- Those Classified as Librarians (Public) 


lies it; all knowledge is divided into 25 classes and New Registrations... 0 10 10 

the scheme of classification is worked into the Renewed Registrations 0 13 13 
Index so that by taking any one of the 25 head- “i os BB 
ings and ‘‘developing”’ the references given there Total. ........... 0 23 23 t 
and under the headings referred to, it is possible Total (Active List). ...........++++ n F 
to trace with certainty the whole of the published Of this group 45 had registered as a result d 
statistical material dealing with that subject. direct referral by the Employment Committee, } 


Only statistical publications are included, of or through the Association’s publicity. 
course, and not government publications as a 
whole. Office Hours 

The Guide is published annually by the Perma- No one referred by the Special Libraries Ass 
nent Consultative Committee on Official Statis- ciation has been refused an interview. The carefil 
tics which was set up in 1921 following the recom- _ publicity given to office hours (1-3 P.M. for net 
mendations of the “Report on the Collection and applicants and 9-11 a.m. for those already regit 
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tered) has reduced to a minimum applications out 
of office hours. 

From placemert activity of a month only it 
would be unwise to draw conclusions. However, 
one thing is very evident — there is a dearth of 
librarians in the age group from 25 to 32 who 
have professional training and some experience 
in special library work. 

Field Visits 

The number of field visits made on Special 

Librarians by Special Field Worker to date is 85. 
Mary Patcuin, Director. 


Help Needed 


HE Library Advisory Service for CCC 
Camps, 2nd Corps Area, is a demonstration, 
sponsored by the American Association for Adult 
Education, in charge of the writer. 
One of the chief functions of this Service is to 
act as a “Mail Order”’ reference center for the 
150 camps of the 2nd Corps Area, New York, 


Publications of 


Arnold, Oren. Wonders of the west. Banks 
Upshaw & Co., Dallas. 1936. 248 p. $2.00. 


A fine record of the real west adapted to twelve-year- 
olds but interesting for adults. Beautifully illustrated, 
interestingly written. Gives a selective picture of a 
unique country. 


Bates, E. S. Story of the Supreme Court. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 1936. 377 p. 
$3.00. 


A fine, comprehensive account of the development of 
the Court covering its background as of the Constitutional 
Convention, its personnel, and the leading cases of each 
period. Clear, penetrating and fair in its presentation. 
Material is carried through the spring term, 1936. 
Bibliography and list of cases cited are included. 


Becker, M. L. First adventures in reading. 
Stokes, New York. 1936. 286 p. $2.00. 


Selected lists of children’s reading prefaced by de- 
lightful and practical essays on the problems involved. 
The book begins with babyhood and moves on through 
high school years. Anyone needing a short cut to an 


etins of reading psychology will find this profit- 
able. 


Bricker, H. L., ed. Our theatre today. 
— French, New York. 1936. 427 p. 
3.00. 


The editor has selected a group of experts in theatre 
Problems from play brokers to costume and make-up de- 
signers. The articles are all interesting and to the point. 
A selective bibliography grouped by general subjects is 
included. An able text. 
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New Jersey and Delaware. Information is given 
about the best and least expensive sources of 
printed material useful in the promotion of the 
educational programs of the camps. It has been 
found that many companies and associations, 
commercial and non-commercial, have material 
which can be adopted for instruction purposes in 
the camps; anything from service manuals to 
posters. 

We need the codperation of special librarians in 
locating and obtaining this material since they 
offer a point of contact with their organizations. 
Will you help put across this demonstration; to 
achieve its aim, namely, to prove the value of a 
trained librarian personnel and thus bring about 
the inclusion of a library department as a regular 
part of the CCC Educational Program. 

Jep H. Taytor, Librarian, 

Library Advisory Service for CCC Camps 
Second Corps Area, 33 East Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Special Interest 


Broening, A. M., Law, F. H., and Wilkinson, 
M. S. Reading for skill. Noble and Noble, 
New York. 1936. 439 p. $1.20. 


An excellent textbook in which the chief technics in 
reading are outlined clearly and illustrated by many ex- 
amples. A section on the use of the library is included. 
This covers the use of the card catalog and magazine in- 
dexes, as well as the chief reference books, 


Burt, Struthers. Escape from America. 
Scribners, New York. 1936. 255 p. $2.00. 


Some enlightening considerations of many Americans’ 
reaction to America, marked by a discerning passion for 
America and a keen and caustic realization of the super- 
ficiality and weakness of much current comment. 


Childs, H. L., ed. Propaganda and dictator- 
ship. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton. 1936. 153 p. $1.50. 


Six essays with clear presentation of such topics as 
state propaganda in Germany, Italy, Russia, etc., and its 
function in a democratic government. The authors in- 
clude such authorities as Harold D. Lasswell. Many foot- 
notes to specific references are given but no separate 
bibliography. Authoritative and requiring serious con- 
sideration. 


Cushing, Harvey. From a surgeon’s journal. 
Little, Brown, Boston. 1936. 534 p. $5.00. 


A record of war medical service with a wealth of day- 
by-day notes on patients, operations, negotiations, and 
the thousand and one incidents involved. An authentic 
picture of the mess and misery, the courage and struggle 
of those days in war hospitals. Should be prescribed 
reading for militarists. 
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Dahl, J. O. Soda fountain management. 
Hospitality Guild, Stamford. 1936. 228 p. 


$3.00. 


A practical, specific book full of check lists of points to 
be considered in management. Proper distribution of 
funds considered. Many useful recipes included. A satis- 
factory book on an omnipresent industry. 


Dmitri, Ivan. How to use your candid 
camera. Studio Publications, New York. 
n.d. 67 p. $3.50. 


Clear descriptions of photographic technique with the 
Leica camera with 26 plates for which specific working 
instructions are given. Beautiful and stimulating ex- 
amples. 


Fanning, L. M. Rise of American oil. 
Harper, New York. 1936. 221 p. $2.50. 


A fascinating, vivid story in which the high spots in 
the American oil industry are shown. 


Floherty, J. J. Police! Doubleday, New 
York. 1936. 101 p. $2.00. 


A clear, simple account of police organization through- 
out the country, notable for its enlightening and dramatic 
photographs. Excellent introduction to the ‘‘arms of the 
law.” 


Gumpert, Martin. Trail-blazers of science. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 1936. 306 
p. $2.50. 


A collection of short but vivid essays on outstanding 
leaders in medical science from Jerome Cardan of the 
sixteenth century, to Harvey Cushing, the brain surgeon 
of the present day. An effective glimpse of the high 
points in the history of medicine. 


Hamilton, M. W. Country printer. (New 
York State Historical Association Series 
No. 4 D.) Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1936. 360 p. $3.75. 


A survey of the papers in New York state from 1785— 
1830. The difficulties of the apprentice journeyman and 
proprietors in the strenuous days of expansion are clearly 
portrayed. The political ramifications are many and well 
covered. Appendices include a detailed, specific list of 
printers, editors and publishers, a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, and some yaluable statistics. 


Hockin, J. R. A. Walking in Cornwall. Mac- 
millan, New York. 1936. 293 p. $2.50. 


A delightful and detailed account of the fascination of 
a country studied on foot. Would there were such treat- 
ments of parts of this country! The general literature on 
that section is noted and dismissed or approved in the 
preface. A book to be noted for the next prolonged 
vacation. 


Howes, P. G. Handbook for the curious. 
Putnam, New York. 1936. 364 p. $3.75. 


A delightful book in which the curator of natural his- 
tory at the Bunce Museum, Greenwich, describes the 
appearance and habits of the every-day insects, fishes 
and crawling things of our surroundings. Well arranged 
for easy use by the inexperienced, and interestingly and 
amusingly written. Illustrated by many photographs and 
some sketches. Selected bibliography included. Indexed. 
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Hutchins, R. M. Higher learning in Amer. 
ica. Yale University Press, New Haven, 


1936. 119 p. $2.00. 


A refreshing study of the problems of a fundamental 
education in which the vocational training in education 
is relegated to its proper place and stress is laid on educa. 
tion as the pursuit of truth. Fine, sane and engrossing, 


Kibre, Pearl. Library of Pico Della Miran. 
dola. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1936. 330 p. $4.00. 


An account of one of the largest private libraries — 
1,190 volumes, in existence at the time of the discovery 
of America. The greater part of the book is devoted to 
the inventory of this library which serves as a checklist 
to early classical productions. 


Laski, H. J. Rise of liberalism: the philoso. 
phy of a business civilization. Harper, 
New York. 1936. 327 p. $3.00. 


This survey of 400 years’ development of political sys- 
tems for the benefit of property owners is interesting 
because of its apt interweaving of selections from econo- 
mists and propagandists of this period. It’s exposition is 
clear and its conclusions appear sound. Freely docu- 
mented. Not indexed. 


Marburg, Clara. Mr. Pepys and Mr. Evelyn, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia. 1935. 156 p. $2.00. 

A careful study of the letters and relationship between 
two men active in English politics from 1660 to 1700 and 
later. Gives a scholarly picture of London activities at 
that period. 


Orr, Dorothea, Portrait of a people: Croatia 
today. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 1936. 
246 p. $2.50. 

Colorful sympathetic sketches of a subject race— 
Slavic peasants under a King-dictator. The author success- 
fully conveys the burning fervor of the country. IIlus- 
trated by excellent photographs. 


Petulengro — gypsy fiddler. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. 1936. 278 p. $2.50. 

An entertaining and illuminating glimpse of the modern 
gypsy musician with sketches of family life in the vicinity 
of London, life in Australia, South America, and New 
York, as well as notes on the experiences of an orchestra 
player ir. London. 


Rosendahl, C. O., Gartner, R. A., and Burr, 
G. O., eds. J. Arthur Harris, botanist and 
biometrician. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 1936. 209 p. $2.50. 


Notes on the life and selections from the work of a 
gifted scientist. The sketches of Dr. Harris as a man and 
as an administrator are delightful. The record of his 
work in his special lines is impressive. His gentle satire 
on the use of funds for research is worth careful atten- 
tion. A complete bibliography of his work is included. 


Salvemini, Gaetano. Under the axe of Fas- 
cism. Viking, New York. 1936. 402 p. 
$4.00. 


The author, formerly professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Florence and visiting professor at Yale and 
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Harvard, writes scathingly of the effect of Fascism on 
Italy, and appears to have his statements well supported 
by references to source material. His comments on many 
contemporary writers on Italy are caustic. A compre- 
hensive study of economic and sociological factors. Long 


bibliography. 
Tobias, J. C. Student’s manual of micro- 


scopic technique. American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Co., Boston. 1936. 210 
p. $2.50. 


A well arranged manual giving information about 
microscopes, accessories and methods of collecting, pre- 
paring and preserving specimens. Devotes much attention 
to photomicrography. Good illustrations of equipment and 
specimens. Simple list of books on subject included. 


Whiteman, L. H., and Lewis, S. L. Glory 
roads; the psychological state of Cali- 
fornia. Crowell, New York. 1936. 278 p. 
$2.00. 


A clear picture of the development of the emotional 
political movements in California showing the parts 
played by the leaders of technocracy, the Townsend, 
Utopian and Epic movements. Readable and fair. 


Williamson, J. E. Twenty years under the 
sea. Hale Cushman, Flint, N. Y. 1936. 320 
p. $2.50. 

A fascinating record of the adventures involved in 
developing undersea photography. The equipment, the 
procedure and the subjects are all described skillfully. 
A fascinating book beautifully illustrated by undersea 
photographs. 


“Conquest of Goiter™ 
by 
EMILIAN O. HOUDA, M.D. 


A compact and well illustrated monograph 
which should incite almost universal interest. 

It supplies the only logical answer to the 
goiter question in a wholly reasonable and 
easily understood manner with convincing 
proofs. 

Though revolutionary in thought, because 
so contrary to all existing theories, the posi- 
tive conclusions therein expressed are based 
upon and supported by a flood of newly 
revealed facts. 

Specific treatment of the condition is ex- 
plained in detail and many case reports are 
presented as ultimate proofs. 


PRICE, $2.50 


Published by 
CONRAD PRINTING COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 
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Makers of Magazines and Books 
of Distinction 











Both Recommended for Larger Libraries 
and Special Libraries by the A. L. A. 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


Who’s Who in Commerce 
and Industry 


a combined Business “ Who’s Who” and 
Corporation Directory at a popular price: 
contains names and addresses and com- 
plete biographies of officers of 4,445 
largest corporations and banks. 

Price $15.00 


Who’s Who Among 
Association Executives 


a list of important trade and professional 
associations, and biographical data relat- 
ing to 2,700 of their secretaries and 
managers. Price $8.50 


Order from 
Institute for Research in Biography, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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eAn Essential 
GUIDE 


GovERNMENT activities and social and 
economic movements are creating an 
increasing number of valuable but scat- 
tered and intermittent publications 
that must be familiar to the librarian 
who serves industrial corporations, fi- 
nancial houses, public utilities, social 
agencies, or students of public affairs. 
Indexing this material is vital. These 
short cuts are available. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
INFORMATION 


SERVICE 
(P.A.LS.) 


OFFERS THREE SERVICES TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF LIBRARIANS: 
An inclusive weekly and cumulated 
subject index to books, pamphlets, gov- 
ernment publications, and periodicals, 
dealing with social and economic topics. 
Foreign publications in English are in- 
cluded. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon factual and statistical material. 
The weekly bulletin is cumulated five 
times a year, the last cumulation being 
a bound volume for permanent reference 

use. 


Annual subscription — $100.00 


The cumulated series of four bulletins 
and the annual volume but not including 
the weekly issues. 

Annual subscription — $50.00 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME ONLY 
$15.00 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
11 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES | 
AND EQUIPMENT... 


KOMPAKT FASTENER Apo excts. 
sive feature of the new Remington Rand KOM. 
PAKT fastener is the fact that it is buslt into the 
folder. This construction so takes from the space 
consumed by an ordinary fastener, that it conse. 
quently, allows a saving of from 25 to 60 percent 
filing space. It also facilitates greater security to 
filed papers, increased operating speed in hand. 
ling, and easier table stacking. 


FLEXI-FILE file expansion is the operat 
ing principle of FLEXI-FILE. As it has no prop-like 
follower block, it eliminates paper compression, 
which results in a 10% filing increase. Easy acces- 
sibility is afforded to papers anywhere in the file, 
Folders stand stiffly, snapping files into rigid atten- 
tion, ready for immediate finding, reference, and 
return. 


CERTI-FULE cCeERTI-FILE is more than a 
good file. CERTI-FILE bears a Safe Manufacturers’ 
National Association label certifying that this type 
of file has withstood fire on all sides for 30 minutes 
without damage to paper contents. Drawers have 
a capacity of 2344 inches of clear filing space. 
Structural strength and durable construction in- 
sure dependable operation and long life. Ball- 
bearing rollers in cradle type suspension insure 
easy operation. Costs little more than ordinary, 
good cabinets. 


CUSHIONER CHAIR The CUsH- 


IONER chair brings correct posture with com- 
plete comfort to every office worker who sits. 
Exclusive features of this chair are: — A spring- 
steel Shock Absorber base supports the heaviest 
person with a pleasing “give’’ comparable to 
spring seat upholstery. Five hand-operated Adjust- 
ments can be changed to suit individual’s require- 
ero Ventilated Upholstery aids better body 
ealth. 


MAGAZINE RACKS fully adjustable, 
both horizontally and vertically, Remington Rand 
Alphabetic Magazine Racks afford new attractive- 
ness and efficiency in magazine display and hous- 
ing. Flexibility allows alphabetical arrangement of 
titles regardless of height of magazines. Each rack 
is equipped with a large sized label holder on the 
upper edge for magazine identification. 


BOOKSTACKS Remington Rand Steel 
or Wood BOOKSTACKS meet every requirement 
for adequate book housing. Units are sectio 
and may be conveniently added to those already in 
use. Shelves are single or double-faced. Tradi- 
tional Remington Rand construction insures long 
life and dependable service. 


If you wish to learn more about these or any 

other Remington Rand product, simply con- 

tact our nearest branch. Service gladly ren- 
dered without any obligation. 


Remington Rand Ine. 


465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y- 
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TWO NEW SOVIET BOOKS 


{|| appearing in a limited English edition! 





SOVIET EXPORTS 
by M. Zhirmunsky 


Contents: Author’s preface — The Aims of 
Soviet Export and Its Development — The 
Organization of Soviet Exports — Export 
Planning — Standardization of Soviet Ex- 
ports — How Soviet Goods Are Exported 
— How Export Goods Are Sold — Statutes 
of the All-Union Export Corporation. 


SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 
USSR Official 1936 Yearbook 


contains statistical information characterizing 
the state and development of industry, agri- 
culture, transport and other branches of 
National Economy: — Achievements of the 
USSR in the sphere of general culture and 
higher standard of living in 1936 as com- 
pared with 1913. 600 Pages 








PRICE $1.00 BOUND $3.00 











Popular Soviet Newspapers and Magazines in English 


Moscow News — Illus. Weekly. .. . . $2 yr. Moscow Daily News. ..........4.- $8 yr. 
U.S.S.R. in Construction Economic Survey — Monthly 
Large Pictorial Monthly.......... $4 yr. on Commerce, Industry........... $3 yr. 


Write for Catalog — Please Mention Subject 


BOOKNIGA CORP. 
255 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Sole Distributors for North and South America 





























JAPAN-MANCHOUKUO YEAR BOOK 


Presenting in great detail every aspect of Japan and Manchoukuo 





and the réle of the two countries in Far Eastern affairs 


1937 PRINTED IN ENGLISH 1937 


The Japan-Manchoukuo Year-Book is the only publication in English 
chronicling the changing aspects of the two empires in every field of national 
life. The style of editing and indexing of subjects are such as to simplify the 
complicated inter-relationship of Japan and Manchoukuo. 


A valuable Appendix includes a Who’s Who of 1500 persons eminent in the 
two countries, a Business Directory containing details of 1500 of the most 
teputable establishments, Bibliography, Directory of Learned and Social 
institutions, and a six-color map size six by thirty inches. 


1300 pages 714 by 101% inches Postpaid $7.50 


Send ail orders to 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue AMERICAN AGENTS New York City 
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Accuracy + Speed + Quality 


Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION * LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3448-49-50 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 




















Rademackors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. } 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 
tical. 








Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


WiiraM H. Rapemarxesrs, President 
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DESS & TALAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


For thirty-five years: 


expert service 

highest grade materials 
modern equipment 
prompt attention 
skilled workmanship 





May we solve your binding 
problems? 
@ 


Specialists in 
LIBRARY BINDING 
































Magazu 
The F. W. Faxon Company offers a 
complete, efficient magazine service 
to Special Libraries. Send us a copy 
of your list for quotation. 
Have you a copy of our Libra- 


trians’ Guide? The 1936-37 edition 
is in press. Free for the asking. 
Also, odd numbers of magazines, 


volumes or complete sets supplied 


from our stock of over a million 


magazines. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


83-91 Francis Street 
BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S MANUAL 
A GUIDE TO LITERATURE 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


“Miss Bessie Graham’s “The Bookman’s Manual’ 
has much invaluable information about the world’s 
literature — answers to questions that come up 
every day. It is the kind of book which makes one 
wonder how one ever got along without it.”” New 
Revised Edition. $5.00 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND 
THEIR WINNERS 


By BESSIE GRAHAM 


Lists of the winners of the important literary 
prizes, both American and European, with the 
details of the awards, the conditions, judges, etc. 

$1.50 


HOW TO RUN ARENTAL LIBRARY 


By Groff Conklin. Practical handbook on mechan- 
ics of operating a circulating library. Cloth, $1.25 


R.R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street, New York 
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© 
LETTERING | 
of 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
and 
PERIODICALS 


Proper LETTERING of Library 
Books and Periodicals requires 
SKILL that can be obtained only | 
thru years of experience. 


The DOUBLE lay-on method 
used by us is YOUR assurance 
that our GOLD LETTERING 
will NOT wear off. 


The j 


L. A. WELLS 
Library Bindery 


Waltham, Massachusetts 
Established 1908 
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THE BEST REFERENCE ATLAS 


































































































containing the most ore information still is: Accident and Health 
STIELER’S ATLAS of ‘an 
— ERN GEOGRAPHY Life Insurance 
ew International Edition 
263 maps on 114 sheets, engraved on copper, of which s 8s 8 
about 100 maps have been published to dete, among 
them 4 — mpeg th rin rei me eg ROBERT F 
consisting two maps, . Your su ription is invi > 
B. WESTERMANN COMPANY, INC. nin gee Ns " a a 
24 West 48th Street, New York oo pane ew York 
Importers of Foreign Books Representing The Travelers Insurance Co, 
oe gylill pmo a SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
see 7 FOR SALE— Beh 
or Librarians well For positions of : 
qualified for all any type in any Complete Sets, Volumes, and Publi 
branches of library part of the country. Odd Back Copies 
work. This service is free. agg Eeroo selene tom aS ym , 
Write immediately to Dept. C epee hey inom ee ee mpo 
. , The | 
The American Librarians’ Agency 2s ag tearm yy a 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 29 East 21st Street, New York In M 
aie I 
\ 
DO YOU KNOW?? SPECIAL SUBJECTS for | | 4 
that you can save up to SPECIAL LIBRARIES | | “ont 
50% on nationally advertised Large stock of Boarc 
merchandise? OUT-OF-PRINT MATERIAL Maki: 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS Careful, intelligent attention to 
BENCO SALES COMPANY sae a 
RI ‘ : 
21 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK pay Mi fe sig 
BArclay 7-2161 NEW YORK ; 
s 
— —EEE 
Publi 
gear invitation is extended you PICTORIAL RESEARCH F 
$ oe 3 ” ree * 
a oer <raeie nediagiom Se cam Authors, Feature Writers 
uilding of an income for the future. . 
ie pola and Artists 
ste R. BUCKLEY Let me help you find a reproduction of 
— that subject you are trying to illustrate. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 5,000 SUBJECTS ON HAND 
30 Rockefeller Pla New York Ci . 
saan? sme eal Write to: REINHOLD T. PUSCH 
81 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
=} VOLUM 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 








